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THE 
DEMOCRATIC RHINEMAID 



A ROMAN HOLIDAY 

The Senior Class, divested of Class-Day 
finery and invested chiefly in any old thing 
that could be thrown away, was marching 
to the Tree. That ancient elm, sacred to 
hoary druidical rites of the academfc kind, 
was about to witness the annual sacrifice in 
the presence of the onlooking fair. 

Banked above against the ancient red 
brick walls, the fair looked down on the 
brave, who looked up with smiles, as who 
should say: "We who are about to die salute 
you." Among them Alfred, in a white 
flannel tennis suit, stood scanning the 
benches for Millicent, Evelyn, and Sue — the 
three Graces, according to Alfred, Tommy 
and John ; and the fairest of these was Milli- 
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cent, according to Alfred. For their sakes 
— or hers, no doubt — ^he had devoted his 
white flannel tennis suit to the infernal gods 
of the Tree. 

And now, catching Millicent's eye, he 
waved his hat and sang out: ^^Butchered to 
make a Roman holiday I" It was a good old 
joke, but the three Graces laughed; for 
everything "went** at the Tree. 

Whether by accident or design, the druid- 
ical rite was a beautiful epitome of lifel 
Eight or ten feet from the ground, in the 
zone of Difficulty, a broad band of flowers 
encircled the great elm and represented the 
prizes of such valor as was presently to be 
displayed. With the ladies, the undergrad- 
uates and the Faculty looking on, there was 
little doubt that the spectacle would be as 
"orthodox" as heart could desire. 

But first the sacred preliminaries! The 
cheers for everybody and everything Har- 
vard I All academic hatchets were buried by 
this rite. The Bursar, the Faculty, and the 
President were freely forgiven; and finally 
the Class Song voiced a sentiment of 
brotherhood such as Utopians might envy, 
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but dare not dream of attempting; and then 

— ^the signal! 

As one man, the erstwhile brothers leaped 
like tigers upon their prey, the flowers up 
yonder! The prizes of valor! The coveted 
of young women's eyes! Instantly Alfred 
was one of a mob of madmen, hurling them- 
selves forward, leaping on one another's 
shoulders, to give one frantic grab at the 
flowers and then be borne down with scarce 
a blossom! Then skill and cunning inter- 
vened and pitted themselves against mad 
courage. Cabals and combines shouldered a 
champion and rushed him to the imminent, 
deadly breach, there to be met and battered 
to pieces by other combines of ruthless foot- 
ball men. Shreds of clothing flew into the 
air ; sleeves and collars were ripped off, and 
cripples limped away smiling with a bunch 
of flowers for Sue or Evelyn up yonder — 
for Sue, Evelyn, and Millicent madly ap- 
plauding! 

At least three times before had Alfred 
witnessed all this without the remotest sus- 
picion that it was the true overture to the 
cacophony of life. Neither was to-day any 
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time for philosophy of that sort. The flow- 
ers were half gone now, the fury was at its 
height, and still Alfred was beaten back and 
hurled down. A running high jump landed 
him on a combine of four, with Brother 
John T. Wetmore on top. Brother John 
closed with Brother Alfred, and how were 
the mighty fallen I 

Up again, and once more unto the breach, 
dear friends I This time Alfred gained a 
footing on the common people, only to be 
dragged down by somebody, probably John ; 
and then John mounted again, to be dragged 
down by somebody, probably Alfred. 

The flowers were disappearing fasti It 
was now or never 1 Alfred chose a careless, 
overconfident cabal and charged with all his 
chivalry. Good old Tommy Fellows, care- 
less or hopeless of personal distinction, ap- 
plauded the charge and gave Alfred a leg 
up. Now then, Alfred! One, two, three, 
four grabs with both hands, and each time 
for a double handful I Then the whole mass 
of hoi polloi caved in ; and down in one red 
roar of ruin fell the champions, bringing 
their sheaves with them. 
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Tom, touseled, sore, and smiling, the vic- 
tors rose and shared the flowers of victory 
with the human underpinning, after the 
usual formula: a posy or two to the under- 
pinning and the lion's share to the super- 
structure. As for Alfred, he looked like a 
tramp and felt like a beaten prize-fighter. 
His head swam, his body ached with pum- 
meling, and his lips smiled at the uproarious 
carnival of crime ; while dimly through it all 
he was conscious of Millicent up there, 
smiling down and wildly applauding. 

"Don't forget your Uncle Tommy," said 
a voice at his elbow, and Alfred remembered. 
Without Tommy he could never have 
grabbed a blossom. 

Excuse me. Tommy," he apologized. 
My wits were temporarily knocked out of 
me. Here are two pocketfuls. Just one 
apiece." 

Tommy marveled at such squareness, and 
wrote Alf down in his good graces for a draft 
on the future. "You're all right, Alf. 
You're no hog," said Tommy, gratefully ac- 
cepting his flowers and starting for Evelyn. 
It was ever Tommy's way to assist a hero, 
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though he himself could be none; and to 
receive an honest share of honor and profit. 

In another moment down flocked the girls, 
breathless with excitement and congratula- 
tions. "We thought you would certainly 
be killed 1'* exclaimed Millicent. "But I'm 
so glad you won!" 

The winner was a sight to behold, with his 
erstwhile immaculate white flannels hanging 
in ribbons that revealed a beautiful bare 
arm, like the arm of a statue,, only bronzed 
by the sun and still tingling red with the 
conflict. But what were rags and tatters to 
a victor with such spoils? Nay, it was a fit 
and becoming attire in the eyes of the three 
Graces. 

Then Alfred was permitted to fasten the 
flowers at the belt of Millicent — of Millicent 
envied by Evelyn and Sue. But not for the 
flowers' sake. Oh, no, they had flowers of 
their own. They smiled on Alfred kindly, 
bewailing his tattered condition and offering 
to sew him up. Wishing they could do it, 
too, with Millicent looking on. Wishing 
him well, at any rate, but fearing for him in 
their wise young hearts. However, they 
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gave him that Uttle Uft, the sewing propo- 
sition, leaving Millieent to draw her own 
conclusions. It is the way of men and maids 
to win kindness where they have not sought 
it. But Alfred was far from such wisdom; 
and while he smiled at the sweet little jest 
of Evelyn and Sue, he noted with joy that 
Millieent received it coldly. 

There is no knowing how many proposals 
occur on Class Day, but more especially on 
Class Day night, under the speU of music, 
millinery and Chinese lanterns. Probably 
not as many as the temptation would justify, 
considering that all Class Day stars and lan- 
terns are so propitious. Given two hundred 
young men, all heroes, and at least two hun- 
dred young women, all heroines, and nothing 
less than two hundred proposals is the legiti- 
mate result. No wonder, then, if there is at 
least one, to the prettiest girl of all. 

She was sweet and young and fair as a 
peach or a pear or a bunch of grapes that 
would never be any sweeter or fairer, and 
ought to be plucked and eaten at once, were 
it not for the beauty of her. And to all 
these charms was added the charm of 
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thoughtfulness. She was thinking now of 
a very serious thing. It was abnost dark 
in the shadow of the great ebn, whose 
Chinese lanterns, having done their duty, 
had obligingly gone out ; but Alfred felt the 
hand tremble on his arm, and hoped it was 
not from indifference. 

"I have known you such a little while," 
objected Millicent. 

"Ever since we were babies 1" said Alfred. 
"And I proposed to you even then I'* 

Millicent laughed the absurd little ro- 
mance away. "That was years ago; and 
IVe only really known you since you came 
back to college." 

Alfred's sensations were those of a crim- 
inal on probation. "Only four years 1" he 
marveled. 

"But that's so little really to know any 
one, when you only see him now and then; 
and we are both so young, mamma says. 
And then, Alfred, what about — ^the future?'' 

Alfred stood in silence, while the fabric 
of his dream crumbled to ruin. "The 
future?" he repeated, as if he had not heard 

aright. 
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"Why, yes," said Millicent, blushing 
hotly, if he could have seen. "You owe 
something to — yourself, you know ; and you 
are just beginning life and — " she paused, 
helpless to go on, and silently begging to be 
understood. 

And Alfred understood, with an old, for- 
gotten pang, as back across the years came 
the voice of a little child, surveying his hard- 
won laurels with the remark, "Fifteen cents 
isn't enough." And here was the same little 
drama over again! His A.B., his Class 
Poem, his Tree-flowers — what were these? 
He blushed to have offered them to Milli- 
cent, who had opened his eyes to their worth- 
lessness. 

But pride is a good friend where friend- 
ship fails and love is a liar; and with pride 
came an acute perception of the sort of life- 
boat he must appear to "mamma," and of 
the feeling she would entertain at the pros- 
pect of sending her dainty darling to sea 
with such a wild cockle-shell as him and his 
fortimesi The perception inspired Alfred 
with a great sympathy with "mamma" and 
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an earnest desire to preserve MiUicent and 
all youngladydom from such mortal peril. 

"Of course you are right/* he answered 
heroically. *'It is absurd, with practically 
nothing done, to ask for such as reward as 
you, Millicent." 

She winced a trifle ; but Alfred was quite 
serious and the compliment was added to 
the other Class Day flowers. 

"You won't feel hurt, will you?" she 
coaxed. "Because I know there is some- 
thing waiting for you in the world — some- 
thing that any woman would be proud of." 

It was another unconscious stab, since 
Alfred had cherished the delusion that the 
something in question was possibly herself, 
whether there were ever anything else or not. 
But he protested cheerfully that he was not 
a bit hurt— a statement which, barring the 
death agony of a false but beautiful hope, 
was perfectly true. For after four years of 
mutual feting, eye-making, and other cruel 
youthf ulness, he had somehow got it into his 
head that maybe, perhaps, she loved him. 

The rest was silence concerning the death- 
woundy and courteous healing civilities from 
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Alfred to Millicent, till she was safely de- 
posited inside her father's door, where no- 
body would steal her, as he had once laugh- 
ingly remarked — and certainly not Alfred 
now. No, he would not come in, he thanked 
her, and rob her of needed rest; but he 
trusted she would find herself quite recov- 
ered to-morrow from the Uttle trials of the 
day. Good-night. 

Alfred looked back at Millicent, framed 
there in the door, and received the indelible 
picture of the fair, pensively smiling girl 
with the trouble in her eyes, and the lips that 
seemed about to speak, and did not. Then 
he turned away with the picture, that would 
fade, perhaps, but would never quite dis- 
appear. 

A few moments later Mrs. Winlock heard 
the news with a sigh of relief. The first and 
worst danger was over. As a mother Mrs. 
Winlock was proud of her daughter, and as 
a teacher she was proud of her pupil. 

"Of course, I always liked Alfred,** she 
said, as Millicent stood blushing over her 
Class Day trophies. "Certainly! I feel pre- 
cisely like his own mother; and I'm sure she 
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ought to be thankful to you for keeping him 
from any such rash proceeding. Of course, 
I shouldn't blame you for being a little bit 
in love with him; but there's no harm in 
waiting, not a bit. After a man has done 
something, is plenty soon enough for a girl 
to make up her mind. You know I always 
told you that. And I certainly never made 
mine up till I knew I wasn't throwing my- 
self away." 

Yes, Millicent had heard this wisdom be- 
fore ; yet now that she had lived up to it she 
did not quite enjoy such cordial confirmation 
of her prudence ; and somehow, a few words 
flitted into her mind from a favorite poem 
about **preaching down a daughter's heart." 
But poetry never seemed to do much good, 
somehow. Even mamma admired that 
poem! And of course Millicent wanted 
Alfred for a friend, while he was winning 
the laurels, and she was finding out exactly 
how she felt. Of course he understood that! 
If not, she could explain it to him the next 
time he came. 

But alas, there wasn't any next time ; and 
presently Millicent read in the evening paper 
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that Alfred had gone to St. Louis to work 
on The Republic. Millieent had never 
thought of sending him to St. Louis for 
laurels. 

Then the years slipped away, and Alfred 
did not return, bringing his laurels with him. 
Perhaps because he had no laurels to bring, 
or perhaps, if he had any, he had bestowed 
them on some other girL 
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THE RHINE-MAID 

Ten years later, a bronzed young man of 
thirty or thereabouts was seated on a road- 
side bench commanding a charming view of 
the Rhine. 

He had a fastidious look, as if he had just 
stepped out of a bandbox, and a fastidious 
bandbox at that, together with a latent con- 
tempt that smacked of impiety for band- 
boxes and other base conventions to which 
man must submit, perforce. A rebel, band- 
boxed, but biding his time, was written in 
the sensitive, suffering face, naked as the 
dying gladiator's and similar in expression ; 
for had not he too been butchered to make 
a Roman holiday? 

Not that he was thinking of Class Day, 
ten years before. No, the holiday in ques- 
tion was a more recent, international affair, 
touching points of honor and emolimient, in 
the settlement of which certain hundreds of 
thousands of young men, not personally in- 
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terested, had been picturesquely mangled 
and put under ground. A sensitive person 
suffers more or less from such entertainment, 
especially if obliged to report it artistically 
to an avid public; and the stranger, though 
a war correspondent, was a sensitive person. 

Moreover, one of the slain had been the 
stranger's only brother, a vivid, merry young 
lieutenant of the regular army ; and perhaps 
that one death had shaken the surviving 
brother more than all the dead thousands 
of brothers, sons, and sweethearts of other 
men and women. Therefore he was try- 
ing to forget the holiday and make him- 
self another by staring the Rhine out of 
countenance with eyes like charcoal fires 
at the bottom of a deep, dark well, as was 
said of Webster — eyes that brooded as 
Webster's never did, with scorn for base- 
ness, ridicule for folly, and pardon for all. 

The beautiful, castled Rhine I Had any 
one said that before ? Doubtless, since every- 
thing possible had been said and sung of the 
Rhine, and of everything else worth looking 
at; but it was just as new as ever to this pil- 
grim, and far more true. It was his first 
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glimpse of the far*f amed river, outside of 
Ccesar's Commentaries ; and the reality was 
certainly an improvement on the pictures in 
the school edition of that abhorred classic. 

The Rhine, with its castles and terraced 
vineyards, made a great sweep at this point, 
and curved majestically away into a series 
of vanishing lakes, purple-shored with dis- 
tance and bridal- veiled with a haze composed 
of morning mist, dim history and legend. 
Hardly less legendary was the white Rhine 
road, appearing and disappearing, dipping, 
curving, bending, losing itself in a wooded 
valley and rising abruptly to vanish over a 
distant hill. As Alfred looked, a dark spot 
swept up over the far-off incline. An auto- 
mobile I The Twentieth Century 1 Then the 
dark spot vanished, and the Twentieth Cen- 
tury with it ; while up from a passing Rhine- 
boat, hid under a high, intervening cliff, 
floated the medieval strains of The Loreley, 
"that slander of Heine's on German woman- 
hood I" as the young man indignantly 
styled it. 

Yes, the Rhine was beautiful, but lonely. 
It needed something or other. Tobacco, per- 
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haps? "Oh, why did I leave oflF smoking?" 
he complained to the ghosts of vanished 
cigars; and then answered himself with a 
single word. 

"Nerves." 

"The obvious thing to do," he added, "is 
to abolish doctors, and then there'll be no- 
body to stagger your faith in man's only 
friend." 

In fact, his business just now was loafing 
and inviting his soul for an attack of 
"nerves," induced by remorse for the sins of 
the world. He had a month to get his soul 
back, and then he was expected to turn up 
soulfuUy in New York City and annoy the 
world again, to the glory of a popular mag- 
azine. 

The young man sat in an attitude of un- 
profitable repose, deriving such benefit as 
was possible to loneliness from the magic 
mixture of scenic beauty and legendary lore. 
To yonder ruined castle, perhaps, the pirate 
had borne his stolen bride, and kept her with 
might and main and the spoils of simple, 
old-time robbery. And the lady? "Oh, well, 
time dried the maiden's tears, no doubt," said 
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the young man ; "especially after he brought 
her a peck of Rhine-gold to match her hair." 

Then all at once it occurred to him — ^the 
something that was lacking to the scenery. 
What had become of all the Rhine-maids 
these days? Or, rather, why, with Rhine- 
maids a-plenty, was there not one to rekindle 
the old-time robber within him? With a 
sigh of hope deferred and nerves insurgent, 
the young man rose to stroll along down the 
winding river road leading southward to the 
picturesque old town of EUenberg. 

Half a mile farther on he encountered a 
Rhine-maid. Evidently they had taken to 
the land, and of course to civilization. The 
approaching Rhine-maid was dressed in the 
costume of Gretchen-on-the-stage, where she 
wears her prettiest go-to-meeting gown and 
sets the pace for every Gretchen in Ger- 
many. To the young man's eye she was 
obviously a modem Gretchen, as she still ex- 
isted hereabouts. Her head was bare of all 
but its natural covering, its best adornment, 
and heavy braids of the Rhine-gold hung 
down her back, to prove how the legend had 
arisen. No wonder men would fight for such 
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gold, and for such jewels as her sapphire 
eyes ! Could the Rhine produce such peasant 
girls, so not merely pretty (so many were 
merely that), but so refined and, yes — so 
thoughtful? 

The girl raised her eyes from a brown 
study and brightened up perceptibly at the 
sight of the stranger. She looked like one 
awaiting the simple greeting of unworldly 
people on the highway — if neither party ob- 
jects—and the stranger, remembering in 
time that it is the man's place to speak first 
in Germany, lifted his hat and said, "Good- 
morning," in his own tried English. 

"Good-morning, sir," was the kind reply, 
in a pretty BJiine accent ; and the girl passed 
on, leaving the stranger in bereavement be- 
cause there was nothing more to say. But 
it was not the custom, was it, to say anything 
more? Anyhow, it would be a shame to im- 
pose upon a simple girl. And so, deciding 
against all inclination, the young man passed 
on. But one thing he could do with a good 
conscienc^sit down on a wayside rock and 
watch the charming, receding girl figure out 
of sight. 
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It was an old sorrow, this single glimpse 
of those you were never to see again, when 
you knew by some infallible divination that 
they ought to have stayed the little while 
that is permitted in this momentary world. 

The girl strolled steadily on and never 
looked back. Even a peasant girl, if there 
x^ere such a girl in modem Germany, was so 
punctilious in that respect! Or so modest, 
to use the right word! And why not, since 
it confirmed the young man's previous opin- 
ion that the virtues are no aristocrats — ^no, 
nor the graces either? How often had he 
marked with exultation the human field- 
flowers, all perfect as daisies, imless 
trampled and defiled by blaspheming man I 
He had seen a million cottage girls, dowered 
with beauty, modesty, wit and charm which 
a queen might envy or a King Cophetua wel- 
come to his throne, amid the universal cha- 
grin of court ladydom; and here, certainly, 
was the flower of the democratic family I 
And yet, though modesty was inseparable 
from the flower, the stranger would not have 
minded at all had this one inadvertently 
looked back. Once she §eemed to be actually 
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turning her head! The stranger waited a 
breathless instant ; but no, her head was not 
so easily turned. She only looked off at the 
Rhine and — disappeared round the shoulder 
of a great hill, leaving the young man hor- 
ribly alone. 

Yes, it was horrible, this incessant, wan- 
dering solitude I And that girl was a peas- 
ant girl I — "looking out" for somebody, per- 
haps, in one of these great, exclusive places 
on the Rhine. "She ought to be looking out 
for me and I for her," thought the young 
man. "Would she were mine and I to-day 
like her a harvester of — ^hearts, no doubt." 

And then, of course, he thought of the 
Judge and Maud Muller. He had always 
wanted to maltreat that judge for missing a 
chance like that; and now he himself had 
lost a chance just hke it, or better. Why had 
he not trumped up a question about the next 
ruin, or pretended to be lost — anything to 
make talk? "But, O Lord, I have no sense 
in such things !" said the young man prayer- 
fully. **I'd let an angel get away for lack 
of an introduction." 

A happy thought ! The next turn would 
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bring her in sight again ! There could be one 
more glimpse of her, at any rate! 

Hurrying on to the next turn, the stranger 
slowed up as he neared it, and cautiously 
rounded the bend. No one in sight ! He had 
lost her for good and all! With a sigh of 
bereavement he turned to the roadside bench 
he had left a moment ago, and there — could 
he believe his eyes? — there was the Rhine- 
maid, wistfully contemplating her native 
element, the Rhine! 

It would never do to lose her twice; and 
plucking up courage and mendacity with 
both hands, the young man approached the 
young maid and said, like a lost sinner to 
a retrieving saint: 

"I beg your pardon. I did not know you 
were here.'* 

The girl looked dazed. Her sapphire eyes 
said: "It is you again!" A light passed 
swiftly across her face and vanished. **Sir," 
she said at length, "why shall you beg my 
pardon?" 

There was a tremor in her voice that told 
of the ancient fear of the stranger; and the 
young man answered with a smiting con- 
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science : "Because — I hope I do not disturb 
you?" 

The girl looked artless, kindlich wonder. 
"Disturb me, sir? But why?'* 

"Because I was only going to inquire" 
(what was he going to inquire?) "the way 
to the Kaiserhof," he romanced. 

"It is the way you went a moment ago," 
was the demure reply. 

"Thank you ; then I know where I am ; but 
I have walked a long way and — would it be 
permitted to sit down on the bench with 
you?" 

"Permitted? But why not? Sir, you are 
welcome." 

And she made room for him on the bench, 
precisely as they did at home, when you were 
welcome indeed! 
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Safe at her side and unrebuked ! Made wel- 
ccxne, rather! The young man sat in a 
dream, viewing the Rhine with legendary 
eyes for a wondrous moment, marred only 
by the haunting fear lest the Rhine-maid 
should get up and go back to her native ele- 
ment. But she never stirred, and her bear- 
ing still betrayed a naive delight in a new- 
found friend. It was flattering to the last 
degree and innocent as heaven! With the 
word a favorite old line came back to the 
stranger: " 'Tis heaven alone that is given 
away.'* 

In fact, he had long been used to spon- 
taneous greetings from men, women and 
children — especially children whom he had 
never set eyes on; and this latest tribute of 
childlike confidence ought to have been no 
miracle to him; yet a miracle it was that a 
simple girl had spoken kindly to him, a 
stranger! The only such wonder he remem- 
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bered was when an old lady with a beautif ul, 
stiU face and memories in her eyes had met 
him for the first time, looked at him a mo- 
ment, approached him softly and kissed him. 
Then she had turned and gone pensively 
away, leaving him abashed and unworthy in 
his own eyes. That had been a miracle to 
him, but nothing like the miracle of this 
Rhine-maid sitting at his side and looking 
pleased! 

"It is a pleasant country where one may 
speak to a stranger without offence," he sug- 
gested. "Or perhaps I am overstepping the 
custom in that respect?'^ 

"Ah, so! It is not the custom in your 
country to speak to some one unless — I 
would say, without " 

"A formal introduction ? No, not always, 
though it often happens without fatal re- 
sults." 

The girl was evidently translating some- 
thing. "A formal introduction ! Sir, if you 
please, what is that?" she puzzled. 

"A formal introduction is a rigmarole for 
joining together what God hath put asunder, 
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and for putting asunder what God hath 
joined together." 

The Rhine-maid puzzled desperately, her 
face brightening and darkening, as hope 
came and went. "A rigmarole, sir, for both 
joining and putting — ax:li, no, how can that 
be?" 

''7 don't know ; but that's the way it works. 
It compels you to love your enemies, turn 
down your friends and marry the wrong 
woman, or man, as the case may be. Did you 
ever hear of Maud Muller?" 

The girl reflected. "I have read in school 
of one who on a summer day raked in the 
meadow." 

"Yes, that's the girl. But what did you 
think of that judge?" 

More reflection, and then. "He who drank 
water and made her fine compliments? Sir, 
I think he was such an aristocrat American." 

"He was no American at all!" said the 
young man contemptuously. 
Sol But why not?" 
'Why, look at the way he behaved 1" 
'But how ought he to behave, sir?" 
'Like a man ! He ought to have followed 
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up the acquaintance, in spite of his sisters, 
proud and cold, and his mother, vain of her 
rank and gold." 

"But, sir, I think in America is no rank 
except gold, nicht wahrf' 

The felicity of this artless query awakened 
a question in the mind of the stranger : How 
far was the artlessness real? He cast 
a fleeting glance at the Rhine-maid, and was 
instantly ashamed of his suspicion. Never, 
not even in Germany, had his eyes rested on 
such utter kindlichkeiti 

"No rank except goldl" The stranger 
smiled. *'Well, that's one description of us I" 

"Sir, you are an American, nicht wdhr?'* 

She spoke the word "American" surpris- 
ingly well, in view of the fact that it was 
usually pronounced "Ahmayreekahn," with 
all the vowels in full blast; but the Rhine- 
maid pronounced it with a dainty little touch 
of the "Ah** and a daintier little touch of the 
"may" and a daintier little touch of the "ee" 
and no "ahn" to speak of. 

"You are right," said the stranger. "I 
like the way you pronounce that word 
'American T " 
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The Rhine-maid winced at the compli- 
ment. "Sir, you pardon my English, I hope, 
which I learned in school, but have almost 
forgotten." 

"Pardon your English? There is nothing 
to pardon. Only you can't be long out of 
school, I should say?" 

"No, not long. How long think you, sir?" 

How long, indeed? Her mingled dignity 
and kindUchkeit made an odd puzzle of her 
years. 

"Oh, well, you might be fifteen and " 

''Ach, n-e-i-nr was the scandalized pro- 
test. 

"And I was about to add, you might be 
twenty, but " 

"Sir, at least twenty, but not at least 
thirty 1 — oh, far from it, sir. And already I 
forget my English! I studied so hard to 
perfect myself at school, and now it is so 
soon forgotten 1" 

"Yes, it's always the way. IVe forgotten 
about all my German but du bist die Ruh/^ 

The Rhine-maid colored up in surprise. 
"Oh, sol 'Du Bist die Ruhr That pretty 
song of Schubert!" 
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"Yes, that's the one I had in mind. You 
know that pretty song, Miss, or Frdulein — ^^ 
He paused, awaiting the answer to his real 
question — ^the name of this Heidenroslein? 
'Etelka," said the Rhine-maid. 
'Etelka! Thank you. Very pretty 1 And 
appropriate, somehow. Mine is neither so 
pretty nor so appropriate." 

"So! — ah, but how can one know if one 
hears it not?" 

"Why, my name is Alfred ; and you know 
that belongs to Alfred the Great and Alfred 
Tennyson and no end of great men." 

"So! But why shall it not also belong to 
you, sir?" 

Thank you for the implied compliment, 
Etelka. Or would you prefer to be called 
by your other name?" 

"The other, sir? Oh, sol Yes, the other 
is EUenberg." 

"Etelka EUenberg I Thank you, Etelka; 
and my other name is JeflFerson. Another 
great name! Oh, Etelka, it is sad to be 
loaded up with two great names!" 

"Jefferson!" echoed Etelka, with glad 
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recognition. "Yes, it is the name of the 
great actor, Thomas Jefferson, nicht wahrf* 

Alfred kept his countenance and replied, 
"Yes, there were two great actors of that 
name. The one you are thinking of is Jo; 
and Thomas was the one who acted a leading 
part in the American Revolution, which you 
may have heard of." 

"Sir? Yes, I have heard," said Etelka, 
with incipient hauteur. 

Evidently this was playing too hard, and 
Alfred hastened to apply balm to the bruise. 
"Of course you have heard," was the sooth- 
ing rejoinder. "YouVe heard of Thomas 
and you've heard of Jo. Now, that's the 
kind of name for me, Etelka. If I had the 
naming of a helpless infant I'd name him 
Jo or Thomas, or something he could live 
up to ; but load him up with two such names 
as mine, and of course he'll never amount to 
anything." 

"Sol But, sir, I would — no, I wish that I 
had but one of your two good names — ach^ 
no! I meant not that!" she ended in con- 
fusion. 

"Why, what's the matter with your name, 
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Etelka?" wondered Alfred, ignoring the 
slip, but wishing the same thing. "Etelka 
EUenbergl Why, that's finel What's the 
matter with that?" 

"Sir, there is nothing. I did but jest. 
But, sir, one cannot say that you deserve not 
your name." 

"Can't they? Why, Etelka, I'm nothing 
but a mere war correspondent, just back 
from Russia." 

"A war correspondent! Please, what is 
that?" 

"It's a fellow who reports all the battles 
that never occur and all that never ought to 
occur." 



'But, sir, if they never occur- 



'He reports them just the same. The 
best battles are always fought by reporters 
— on paper. Why will the public insist upon 
war, when fairy tales are twice as good? 
However, it has developed some very prom- 
ising fiction writers, and I myself have made 
a modest beginning in that line. So that's 
what I amount to, Etelka; and it all comes 
of the burden of two great names I" 

"Yes, it is sad, for I also have two great 
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names, which I deserve not — ach, neini I 
would say, not that you deserve not yours, 
but that we are — sir, my English is sad!" 

"Not at alll I understand. You mean 
we are fellow-sufferers, and misery loves 
company. You see, Etelka, it is this way. 
If a man's name is Jones, you can safely 
name him Washington; but if his name is 
Washington, you must name him George; 
otherwise he can never be the father of his 
country." 

"So!" observed Etelka, obviously non- 
plussed. 

"Quite so. And that is what ails mel The 
maternal idea was to give me a couple of 
names that stood for poetry and democracy ; 
then all I had to do was to make Tennyson 
and Jefferson jealous! Nice little easy job, 
nicht wahr?" 

"But, sir, one sees the poetry and democ- 
racy have both — ach, I know not this ex- 
pression. 

"Struck in, you mean? Nothing of the 
kind. Poetry and democracy are a drug in 
the market over home, and I'm just an aver- 
age specimen." 
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"Sol But I think it is a fine country 
where there are such average specimens," 

"Thank you, Etelka, for me and the coun- 
try both. Would you be offended if I should 
reply that I don't believe there is another 
specimen like you in all Germany?" 

"Sir? No, I am not oflFended." And 
Etelka's eyelashes fell with a look of child- 
like content that flew to Alfred's head like 
wine. 

"Then perhaps if I should tell you some- 
thing more you wouldn't be offended, 
either." 

Etelka never lifted her eyes. "Ah, no, I 
fear not that you will say anything to offend 
me. 

"N-no," was the dubious reply. "Oh, I 
don't dispute that Germany is full of lovely 
girls, only I was about to remark that there 
is only one Etelka — or two," he added has- 
tily, "including Etelka Gerster, the great 
singer. Were you named after her, Etelka?" 

"Yes, after her I" said Etelka, with evi- 
dent relief. "Think you for this reason I 
can never sing as well as she?" 
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"Well, I don't know. Judging by your 
voice, I would rather hear you** 

"Ahl My voice 1 But you have not yet 
heard it?'* 

"Your speaking voice, I mean. It re- 
minds me of a little song of Tennyson's that 
we sing over home: 

" 'Sweet and low, sweet and low. 
Wind of the western sea/ " 

The light flashed across Etelka's face 
again. "Such pretty poetry!" she exclaimed. 
"You tell me the rest, please." 

" *Low, low, breathe and blow. 
Wind of the western sea. 
Over the rolling waters go. 
Come from the dying moon and blow. 

Blow him again to me ; 
While my little one, while my pretty one sleeps.' 



51 



The tears sprang into Etelka's eyes as she 
stared out upon the Rhine. ''Ach" she ex- 
claimed, "one sees that you come from a 
strange land, across the great, dark sea!" 

Alfred saw Vikings in quest of Rhine- 
maids, and his reply was in keeping. 
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"And why have I come across the great, 
dark sea, Etelka?" 

"Sir? You said to report such battles 
which do not occur, and " 

"Nothing of the kind! That was merely 
a pretext. The true reason was to look for 
a girl named Etelka." 

Etelka looked surprised at the coinci- 
dence. "Ah, so! But that is my name!" she 
marveled. 

"True, and I didn't know, but — ^well, the 
truth is, I met this Etelka about a thousand 
years ago, and " 

"Ach, ndnt It was but a moment!" 

"Yes, but was it? That is the question. 
Anything can happen in a world like this, 
Etelka; and if a thing has happened, we 
should beware lest we forget. By the way, 
who made you a present of the Rhine-gold?" 

"The Rhine-gold? But, sir, where have I 
that?" 

"Why, on your head, of course." 

Etelka put one hand to her head and 
found — her hair! Viewed a great golden 
braid of it a moment, and laughed at the 
fancy. 
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"Certainly 1" said Alfred. "I remember 
distinctly now just when I stole it. You 
see, I was in the robber business at the time, 
because it paid better than work, and " 

"Sol But how can one be sure it was 
you?" 

"Oh — ^there were other things that hap- 
pened. Don't you remember that little affair 
I had with Siegfried about you?" 

"But why about me, sir?" 

"To see who was going to be the lucky 
man, of course." 

"Sir," faltered Etelka, "I remember Sieg- 
fried, of whom one reads, but " 

"YouVe forgotten met Etelka, I always 
said you had only one fault. You are so 
forgetful!" 

''Ach, n-e-i'ti! It was not II But I hope 
Siegfried has not hurt you, sir?" 

''Hurt me? On the contrary, Siegfried 
was six months in the hospital, and that 
ended him as far as you were concerned. 
After that he had to take up with a second- 
best girl named Brunnhilde" 

"Sir, you would say that Brunnhilde was 
not so pretty as — ach, no 1 That cannot be I" 
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"Why not? Brunnhilde," said Alfred 
critically, "was a tremendously overrated 
girl. I always said so — ^that is, in private; 
because I didn't want any more trouble with 
Siegfried, after our little scrap," 

"Scrap, sir?" 

"Yes, altercation. Incompatability. Dif- 
ferentiation of homogeneities, you know.'* 

"Sol And yet one says there are no long 
words except in Deutschlandr said Etelka 
like a wounded child. 

Playing too hard again! And this time 
Alfred was moved out of all proportion to 
the offense. "Etelka," said he, "if ever I 
should happen to hurt you the least bit, re- 
member, it would hurt me a thousand times 
more. A scrap is a fight, Etelka; and you 
and I don*t want to — oh, Etelka, it's a sin 
to teach you slang 1" 

"Sol" observed Etelka, with grace for the 
sinner. "Yes, it is a sin to scrap. Ach, such 
a little nice wordl" 

"Yes, and it stands for a little nice thing, 
if you don't carry it too far. I'm sorry that 
I spelt the word. I hate to go above you; 
because — the brown eyes lower fell — ^be- 
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cause, you see, I — Etelka, you never hap- 
pened to run across that little poem in Whit- 
tier, did you?" 

"Sir, alas, I am so ignorant. I remember 
not this pretty poem I You tell me the rest." 

"Oh, well, maybe some time I'll finish the 
quotation, which rhymes with 'above you.' " 

Etelka consulted her rhyming dictionary 
an instant and flamed like a flustered rose. 

"Etelka, you are not hurt again, are you?" 

Etelka debated. "Hurt? No, I am not 
hurt, sir." 

"But Alfred is my name, you know." 

"Yes, Alfred Jefferson, sir," 

"No, just Alfred from you. Etelka and 
Alfred ! I think that sounds sort of pretty, 
don't you?" 

"But sir, it is not respectable — no, re- 
spectful — if one says only Alfred. No, one 
must say Herr — ^no. Sir Alfred, nicht 
wahrr' 

"Sir Alfred 1" said the fanatic for democ- 
racy with a smile. "That would be all right 
for you, Etelka; but my American friends 
would be interested to learn how I had man- 
aged to be knighted abroad." 
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"Benighted 1" echoed Etelka. "Is not that 
to be ignorant? Ach nein! You are not ig- 
norant, Sir Alfred!" 

"I am ignorant of one thing I ought to 
know, and that is, where do you live, 
Etelka?" 

The girl pointed out a turret rising behind 
a hill not half a mile away. 

"Oh, you live at the castle!" 

"Yes, Sir Alfred; and I think I am per- 
haps needed there now," said Etelka, rising 
with a flattering reluctance. 

"Have I kept you too long, Etelka?" he 
apologized, with visions of a scolding for 
the girl. "Tell them it was my fault — ^that 
is, — who is living at the castle now?" 

Etelka hesitated and looked down at her 
shoe, a pretty, quaint holiday affair in keep- 
ing with her Gretchen attire. Perhaps it 
meant more than Alfred had thought to tell 
one's address in Germany, especially to a 
brand-new acquaintance without a formal 
introduction, 

"Sir," she confessed, without lifting her 
head, "it is the home of the Frdulein von 
EUenherg — she who is called the Baroness." 
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Alfred opened his eyes. "Ellenbergl 
Why, that's your name, isn't it, Etelka?" 

"Sir — ^they have given me their name be- 
cause I had no other when I came to them," 

With the words her color rose and her 
lashes fell, while Alfred stood uncertain. 
Then a great wave of compassion swept over 
him for this girl from nowhere I But an 
innocent jest would bring them together 
again. "Oh, well," said he carelessly, "I 
didn't have any name either when I arrived." 

"Sol" observed Etelka, with all of 
Alfred's compassion. "You would say — 
ach, no ! It is the American humor of which 
one hears!" And the Rhine-maid looked 
grievously disappointed. 

"Yes, it's the American humor to — envy 
the Ellenbergsl I judge they are pretty 
good people." 

"It is true. They were good to me 
always." 

"You speak as if they were all dead and 
gone." 

"Yes, all but the Baronesse, Sir Alfred." 

"The Baronesset Yes, I've heard of her." 

"Sol Then you heard, perhaps, but little 
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good. Sir, they do her wrong, these wicked 
tongues!" flashed out Etelka, with an ardor 
of partisanship that gladdened Alfred's 
heart. 

"That's right 1 Stand up for her!" he ap- 
plauded. "I did myself, though the truth is, 
I heard nothing that wasn't positively flat- 
tering, however it was meant." 

"So! But what heard you. Sir Alfred?" 

"Oh, she is merely accused of a few virtues 
that don't happen to be popular." 

"Of virtues! What virtues, sir?" 

"Democratic virtues. That is, I should 
say she indulges in a little make-believe de- 
mocracy which amuses her and doesn't scare 
the Kaiser much." 

"No, you do her wrong ! Hers is no make- 
believe democracy!" 

"Oh, no doubt she is perfectly sincere; 
only democracy in these days, Etelka, has 
got to be something more than putting on a 
bib and tucker and tutti-frutting around in 
the kitchen a little." 

"Sir, you know her not, if you think she 
does no more than tutti f rutti !" 

"True! I understand that in the first 
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blush of her democracy she has waded in and 
banged all her old friends over the head. 
There's sincerity for you!" 

"Ach, such friends! Sir, they deserved to 
be banged!" 

"No doubt; and I guess they got their de- 
serts, for once. Oh, I'm not blaming her, 
you understand. I'm just barely getting 
control of my own wrath at this mundane 
sphere. And think of their getting down on 
her for those things! Let the poor girl 
alone, I say." 

"So!" Etelka eyed him a moment. "But 
perhaps if you meet her you do not let her 
alone?'* 

"No, no, Etelka, I'm not looking for a 
baroness. What I'm looking for is a wife." 

"Ah, so!" said Etelka, with a disinter- 
estedness that was shocking to Alfred. 
"Then perhaps the Baroness, who is perhaps 
your equal " 

"My equal? Not by a long chalk! Ex- 
cuse me, but that expression means gar 
nichtr 

"But why are you not her equal, sir, by a 
long chalk?" 
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"Excuse me, Etelka ; I didn't say I wasn*t 
her equal. I said she wasn't mine." 

"Sirl" exclaimed Etelka in breathless 
astonishment. "But why is she not your 
equal ?" 

"Because she has never been on the firing 
line. Never done anything but sit in a ham- 
mock and fan herself, while somebody else 
was doing the fighting for her." 

Etelka regarded him sadly till presently 
her countenance brightened. "But, sir, if 
she has ceased to fan herself?" 

"The day before yesterday 1 No, Etelka, 
it takes time to recover from fanning your- 
self." 

"But, sir, if the Baroness is not your equal, 
what then am I ?" 

"You, Etelka? You are my superior, of 
course." 

''Ndnt That cannot be ! I who am such 
a simple girll" quoth Etelka, wonderfully 
revived, none the less. 

"Oh, this eternal question of who is what 
and which is tother !" groaned Alfred. "The 
truth is, Etelka, I care nothing about it. Of 
course I thank you for the compliment ; but 
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you see, I'm not looking for a Baroness. 
What I am looking for is — not what you 
would call a lady, but what I would call a 
woman." 

"So! But a Baroness — ach, that is but a 
woman." 

"Yes, but the trouble would be to get her 
to think so. No, Etelka, what I want is — 
why, as I told you, I'm looking for that girl 
I met a thousand years ago." 

Etelka's color ran wild. Ach, neint That 
is not fitting that you get such a simple girl 1" 

"Fitting, Etelka? Ye gods, is it possible 
there are such ideas left over here from the 
Middle Ages? Why, Etelka, over in 
America anybody would be crazy to get a 
girl like that." 

"So ! Crazy 1 Then why do they not come 
and get them? For are there not many in 
the town yonder?" 

"Etelka, excuse me, but your statement is 
absurd on the face of it. Yes, on the face 
of itl" he repeated, with a stem eye on 
Etelka. "By the way, when may I come 
and see you?" 
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"You, sir? You would come and sit in — 
yes, in the garden before the kitchen?" 

** Anywhere with thee, Etelka/* 

"So I Where the cook looks on and smiles, 
perhaps ?" 

"Let her smile I So shall I if— Etelka, 
you don't meant to say she has already 
smiled at you and somebody else ? Because, 
Etelka, you ought not to let me come if there 
is somebody else that has a better right/* 

Etelka laughed the healing laugh of a 
maid at the pain of a man. ''Ach, neini 
There is no one ! No, I am not verlobt/' she 
said, as if stating a mere fact. 

"Not engaged! Indeed! I wonder at 
that! How in the world did it happen?" 

"It happened because I did not yet find — 
htm/' 

''Gott sei Dankr said Alfred, without 
oflFense to Etelka, with whom the expression 
was daily bread. "Then I'll come! When 
would it be agreeable, Etelka — this even- 
mg{ 

"No, please, not this evening!" 
To-morrow, then?" 
'No, not to-morrow. Sir Alfred." 
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"Oh, well, Thursday then?" 

Etelka considered and said, "Sir, if you 
please, not until Sunday at four o'clock," 

"Why, that's nearly a week awayl How- 
ever, you know best. And by the way, 
Etelka, if you'll inquire, or send some one 
to Sturmherr, that up-to-date American 
castle, you know, they'll tell you all about 
me. Ask for the Whalens and the Winlocks 
and Mr. John T. Wetmore, friends of mine." 

"So! But you, sir, of whom do you in- 
quire ? 

"Nobody, of course! A pretty fellow I'd 
be, inquiring round about your 

"Ah, Sir Alfred!" laughed the girl; and 
dwelt upon him with her eyes, as if never 
had they beheld the like. "But, sir, if you 
are such a pretty fellow, why am not I ?" 

"You are! That is, literally speaking. 
But I'm not joking now. I can trust you, 
Etelka. Anybody can see at a glance that 
you are the soul of truth and goodness." 

''Ach Gottr cried Etelka in alarm. "You 
would have me to be what no woman — but 
no, you shall not think I am so bad! Sir, 

I meant not to deceive you, but " 
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**Well?" encouraged Alfred. 

Etelka hesitated under what looked like a 
bad attack of conscience. "Sir, I am not 
named for Etelka Gerster, but for such a 
little poor girl who was stolen by a pirate." 

Alfred looked charmed. "That pirate was 
a man after my own heart." 

"So! But, sir, if my ancestors were rob- 
bers?" 

"Robbers I Hm! It might have been 
worse." 

'Ah, but how can it be worse?" 

'Why, they might have been financiers." 

Etelka studied the remark with German 
thorouglmess and came out with the solu- 
tion. "Ach, it is again the American humor 1" 
she cried in consternation. *'Sir, alas, they 
were also financiers!" 

Alfred smiled at Etelka's financiers. "We 
all have to have ancestors, Etelka. Mention 
some other calamity, please." 

"So! You care not! But, Sir Alfred, if 
I am ignorant and you are learned?" 

Alfred considered the disparity with a 
deep and secret irony. "Etelka, it is like 
this," he answered gravely. "There is a 
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beautiful native wisdom that puts learning to 
shame. You are wiser than the Sphynx, 
Etelka, and I myself am none too wise/' 

"Yes, it is true, or you would not think of 
such a simple, ignorant girl." 

"Oh, well, if book learning is what you 
want, I can bore you to death with it. I 
mean, I'll teach you the whole rigmarole, if 
you say so." 

"So! But what would you teach me, Sir 
Alfred?" said pleased Etelka. 

"Oh, any old thing you like. How would 
Paleontology do for a little light diversion?" 

"Sir, I care not to learn long words." 

"Well, that's about all there is to learn out 
of books. Books, Etelka, are an invention 
of the devil for paralyzing the intellect and 
sapping the foundations of human happi- 



ness." 



"Sol" was the dubious reply. "Yes, it is 
so that Faust speaks to Gretchen at the 
theater!" 

Alfred winced painfully. "So that is the 
fellow I remind you of! I am flattered to 
death," said Alfred, looking anything but 
flattered. 
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''Ach, nein! You are not wicked. Sir 
Alfred!'* she protested, and looked at her 
brand-new friend with beautiful, limpid 
well-springs of faith. Even so, Alfred was 
still offended as he said: 

"No, no, don't you understand? I want 
you to marry me, Etelka. I mean, of course, 
when you have had time to think it over and 
know me better." 

"Oh, 8or exclaimed Etelka ; and stood re- 
garding him thoughtfully. "Sir, you are the 
first who has proposed to marry me within an 
hour." 

Alfred's countenance fell. "Oh, there 
have been others, you say?" 

"But, sir, you are not jealous, within an 
hour?" cried astonished Etelka. 

Alfred reflected. "Well, I don't know 
but I am, a little. Of course there'd be 
others, though." 

"But, sir, if there were others, what mat- 
ters it, if I loved them not?" 

"Nothing at all. I was a fool to men- 
tion it." 

"But with you there were no others. Sir 
Alfred?" 
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The sapphire eyes were on him, and 
Alfred answered as to an angel at the last 
trump. 

"I'm sorry to say there was, just one; but 
that was a long time ago." 

"The Frdulein Millicent at Stumiherr?" 
suggested Etelka, looking askance. 

Alfred was dumbfounded. "Why, Etelka ! 
What do you know about her?" 

"Sir, why not, if one sees her and her 
mother and hears it is the Frdulein Millicent 
Winlock at Sturmherr? Sir, you are sure it 
is not she?" 

"Quite sure." 

"So! And it was not she?" 

"I'm not so sure of that." 

"So! livrBsaher And Etelka regarded 
him ominously. 

"Now, Etelka, you asked me, and I had 
to tell you the truth, when I'd much rather 
have lied about it ; but I was never engaged, 
Etelka, and I got all over it years ago." 

"But, sir, if she is here and you are 
here " 

"Etelka, how can you I It was the merest 
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accident ; and if you think that of me, you'd 
better not let me come at all." 

No, no, I think it not !" repented Etelka. 
I think you can come. Sir Alfred, and sit 
in the little garden !" She laughed, as if the 
picture gave her a mischievous pleasure. 
"Yes, in the little garden 1 And if you bear 
it well, I shall know it is possible you care 
for no other." 

"Quite possible 1 Would you believe it if 
I should say it now?" 

Etelka drew back a step with the ancient 
fear in her eyes. "No, you shall not say it 
now. It is too rash, too sudden, too like 
lightning, which — ach, I remember not the 
rest." 

Alfred stood in silent speculation. 
"Etelka, do you know whose words you have 
just uttered?" 

''Freilich! The words of our German 
poet, Shakespeare, which one hears at the 
theater." 

Alfred was too much enraptured by this 
artlessness to correct the error that Shake- 
speare was a German poet. Very likely he 
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was, to the Germans. "Oh, no, you don't 
know much I" said he joyously. 

It is true, sir," was the humble reply. 
And I know not what should be in such a 
simple, ignorant girl that you wish — sir, 
alas, I must now gol" 

"So soon, Etelka? Why?" 

"Because I have duties. Yes, duties! I 
must — yes, I must milk the cow!" And she 
laughed like a child. 

"It seems to be funny, milking the cow?" 

"Yes, it is so funnie! — ach, such a Uttle 
nice word! Sir, if you have not milked the 
cow, you know not how funnie it can be!" 

"Don't I, though! You can't tell me much 
about cows, Etelka. I was brought up on a 
milking-stool." 

"Sir? That cannot be! Ach, no; it is 
again the American humor!" 

"Yes, it's the American humor to do most 
anything, except — why, Etelka! You don't 
milk the cow at noon, do you?" 

Etelka reflected. "But why not at noon ?" 

"Oh, it's all right, if that's the way in 
(Jermany." 

"Yes, and one must eat, nicht wdhr? Ach, 
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if I am late, I shall catch — sir, you know not 
what I shall catch!" 

"Oh, perhaps I know of one thing. But 
never mind. Good-by, if you must. Or auf 
Wiederseherij rather!" 

"Such nice German!" said Etelka, sur- 
rendering her hand. 

Now, a hand-clasp is a revelation, and 
Etelka's hand revealed several things to 
Alfred, who mentioned only one. 

"Etelka, I guess you don't milk the cow 
very often, do you?" 

Etelka turned the couleur de rose. "It is 
true I How could you know ?" 

"Why, you see, I once took a course in 
the German poet Shakespeare, and friend 
Wilhelm says, *The hand of little employ- 
ment hath the daintier sense.' " 

"But, sir, they will not allow me I Because 
it is not my task to milk the cow, except if I 
will." 

"Well, I'm glad you have such a good 
home. Why, they treat you like a baroness, 
don't they, Etelka?" 

"Yes, sir,'* said downcast Etelka. 

"They'd better! Etelka, just think!" said 
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Alfred to the girl from nowhere. "We are 
all alone in the world, you and I! Your 
father and mother are gone, and so are 
mine." 

"So! They are gone to heaven, your 
father and mother?" 

Alfred gazed at this artlessness, "Heav- 
ens 1" he exclaimed. "But I beg your par- 
don, Etelka. Yes, that's where theyVe 
gone; and that is one reason why I would 
like to say — that is, if there were no other 
reason at this moment " 

"So!" said trembling Etelka. "But think 
you perhaps, Sir Alfred, if they are now ac- 
quainted, they look down upon us from 
heaven?" 

"Oh, no, Etelka! The angels wouldn't be 
snooping around like that! However, if you 
think so, of course I've got to behave." 

"But, sir, are you now behaving?" said the 
Rhine-maid helplessly, without an effort to 
rescue her hand.' 

"Like an angel? Well, I don't know, 
Etelka. There's no one looking but the 
angels, who spend all their time this way. 
Would you mind if I were to behave like an 
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angel just once in this God-forsaken world?" 

"But, sir, I know not how angels behave, 

and " 

Why, an angel would kiss you good-by/* 
'Achj neint You would not kiss a simple 
girl who trusted you within an hour?" she 
pleaded, with a return of the ancient fear. 

"Well, I don't know. I might, if I'd been 
waiting for her a thousand years/' 

"Sir! It was but a moment ago 1" 

"But, Etelka, how long does it take to fall 
in love with a beautiful sunrise or a Heiden- 
roslein? Etelka, you are a beautiful sunrise 
and a Heidenroslein/' 

''Ah, no, I am but Etelka 1" she entreated, 
with a piteous appeal for mercy. 

Oh, what to do with this dear innocence? 
Alfred dropped the imprisoned hand and 
turned short away. "There, there!" said he 
remorsefully, "It was a mean fellow that 
broke the Heidenroslein/^ 

"Yes I" chimed in Etelka, with recovered 
courage. "And I think it means, he has 
broken her heart by kissing her without per- 



mission." 



"There, there, yours shall never be broken 
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that way, or any other. Only, you'd better 
hurry up and go, Heidenroalein. Please, 
now, hurry up and go." 

"But, sir, I like not to hurry up and go 
if I am saying good-by. That is not respect- 
able — no, respectful. And I like not to say 
it to the cool shoulder — ^no, the cold shoul- 
der of somebody." 

Alfred faced about, to find the sapphire 
eyes laughing — no, smiling, as Etelka would 
say. "Etelka," said he seriously, "I give you 
my word that that shoulder was anything 
but cool. Remember, now, du hist die Buh/' 

"Nein! It is not permitted to say du 
until— unta it is permitted." 

"So! Oh, well, if we are up against the 
great German word permitted '* 

'^Achj neinr repented Etelka. "So much 
I permit. Thou mayest say du; but not if 
some one is near." 

The golden braid that Etelka had pulled 
over her shoulder was still hanging in front. 
Alfred raised it reverently to his lips and 
kissed the tip end, whereat Etelka shrank 
back with a little cry, like a class-room pupil 
with a spark from a Leyden jar. 
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"There, now, IVe hurt you again 1" 
grieved the sinner. "There, Kttle girl, don't 
eryr 

Etelka laughed, winking away a tear. 
"No, I was but shocked — no, startled." 

But Etelka had used the right word first. 
Alfred, too, had felt the shock. "There 1" he 
ended resolutely, "I'm not coming near you 
again to-day, so good-by — ^which means 
God be with you, dearest, until we meet 
again; and may heaven go with you." 

Etelka opened her eyes. "So! I knew 
not that it meant so much. Sir, I bid you 
good-by." 

With this crowning bit of KindUchkeitj 
Etelka turned and walked slowly away. 
Even now her pace was unhurried, and she 
had the grace and movement of leisure, as 
if it mattered little how soon the cow was 
milked or the table set for dinner. She was 
perhaps a little spoiled, or maybe a sort of 
foster child of the family. A wooded by- 
path leading castleward soon hid her from 
view, and she was nearly out of sight before 
Alfred realized the full import of her part- 
ing words. 
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"Merciful heaven!" exclaimed Alfred, 
watching the receding Rhine-maid. "She 
told me exactly what I told her, and never 
knew itr 
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THE GREAT SADNESS 

Alfbed wound his way down the road lead- 
ing from the castle to the quasi-medieval 
town of Ellenberg. Road and town, they 
were all one in their modem, well-graded 
approach from high to low, as contrasted 
with the steep, old-fashioned climb straight 
up the hill. That good old highway had long 
since fallen into picturesque decay, and was 
climbed only by straying lovers of the an- 
tique, or, perchance, of each other. 

As for Ellenberg, so medieval from the 
hill, it proved on nearer view a spick-and- 
span modem German town, with clean, 
hard, well-groomed streets and terraced gar- 
dens running clear to the water's edge. The 
very medievalism was largely a restoration 
of picturesque old types, re-executed with 
German thoroughness and fidelity. The 
quaint and beautiful town hall might have 
come from Nuremberg ; the shops, churches, 
and the very garages were all in keeping; 
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while as for dirt, slum, or unsightly ruin of 
any kind, there was no such thing in Ellen- 
berg. 

Neither was the riverside monopolized by 
dirty old wharves and decayed business 
blocks, but by gardens, parks and comely, 
well-chosen quays where business was trans- 
acted without offense. A pang of envy was 
in Alfred's American heart as he looked on 
all this civic decency and reflected that no- 
where in the whole wide land of his birth 
could anything of the kind be found 1 

And why ? He asked it for the twentieth 
time, and gave himself the same old answer. 
Because here, forsooth, in aristocratic or 
bourgeois Germany, was the democracy that 
made such things possible ! This very town, 
for example, was largely the work, it was 
said, of the Baroness in the castle yonder, 
and of her father before her, who, getting 
religion in the democratic sense, had joined 
forces with the Valley, thrown the old 
regime out of power, and put EUenberg in 
the front rank of the up-to-date Rhine 
towns. 

Even the American "Baron,'' at the oppo- 
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site end of the town from the ancient Ellen- 
berg keep, had been compelled to toe the 
mark architecturally, and adorn the neigh- 
boring hill with a genuine piece of Rhine 
architecture instead of the nondescript hor- 
ror he had planned. So that now, after he 
had been compelled to renounce his vice, he 
bragged of his virtue. 

"Ah, well, some day we Americans will 
be equally democratic," said Alfred, with a 
grim sigh for many a lost battle. 

Following his usual custom when he got 
home — ^he called it "home" now, this room 
at the hotel — Alfred extended himself on the 
bed to recuperate the nerves which joy had 
depleted like its twin brother, pain, and the 
great sadness set in with the end of the day. 

''Die Nacht kommt, und mit der Nacht 
der Schmerz" quoted Alfred, with an im- 
patient sigh for the nerves that punished 
him for a little joy! Or, no, a great 
joy; and well worth the penalty 1 And 
presently, with the sense of his boundless 
opulence, the nerves quieted down a little 
and the great sadness took on a solenm 
beauty of its own. 
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In this starlight of the mind Alfred re- 
viewed the past and found it providential. 
Homesick and heartsick from correspon- 
dence tours in South Africa, the Philippines, 
China, and latterly in Russia, dismalest of 
all, he had wandered through the Rhine 
country to get the horrors out of his blood, 
till he had run across the Winlocks — Milli- 
cent and her mother — and had tarried a 
while in the joy of meeting any one from 
home, even the girl who had jilted him I 

The Winlocks were guests of the Whalens 
at "Sturmherr," a neo- American castle-on- 
the-Rhine, with a ruin for perspective; and 
the only reason why Alfred was not there 
too, by urgent invitation of Mrs. Whalen 
and the "Baron," as he was facetiously 
styled, was that Alfred declined to be placed 
in even the semblance of competition with 
John, his boyhood rival and now his very 
good friend, who was likewise a guest at 
Sturmherr. Not that there was the least 
danger of rivalry any more ; but Alfred hap- 
pened to know, if Millicent did not, that 
good old John had remained a bachelor all 
these years for her sake; and Alfred took 
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off his hat to devotion like that I Moreover, 
John was sensitive and Millicent was as diffi- 
cult as ever; and if Alfred went to Sturm- 
herr, tongues would be sure to wag and call 
up that well-laid ghost. In short, Alfred 
had become a rank partisan of John in his 
quest of Millicent; and he, Alfred, would 
gladly have contributed pointers from his 
own dear-bought experience, had there been 
the remotest prospect of doing any good 
with it. 

The unknown quantity was Millicent, of 
course, and her old difficulty of deciding on 
anything at all. Or, rather, she usually de- 
cided not to decide — a wise decision, no 
doubt ; howbeit, the misfortune still pursued 
her, like the villain in the play, of never, 
never, by any possibility, finding the right 
thing, from hatpins to man. Alfred had seen 
Millicent pass nineteen vacant seats in an 
American railroad car and take up with the 
twentieth because it was the last; and num- 
ber twenty could hardly have been reached 
in the vacant list of men. In fact, Millicent 
had always had to be overpersuaded in 
everything, and Alfred had no mind to over- 
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persuade a woman. On the contrary, it had 
entered his Alfred-Tennyson head that 
somewhere on earth was a woman who was 
persuaded in his favor from the foundation 
of the world; and Millicent had a right to 
tell him, or any man, that she was not the 
woman in question. If Millicent could only 
fall honestly in love with John or James or 
Henry or any mortal man, Alfred would 
feel relieved, as any man ought to feel when 
a lovely girl does not get her to a nunnery — 
"as so many of the loveliest dol" said Alfred, 
with the feelings of a benevolent but help- 
less Mormon. 

No, Alfred had never ceased to respect 
Millicent, merely because she was human 
about car seats and a few other things. To 
be a human being was by no means unpar- 
donable in his eyes. In fact, one additional 
touch of nature would have made Millicent 
perfect 1 But we all seemed to lack that 
touch ; and on reflection, had Alfred himself 
never been cruel or careless to any one? To 
EveljTi, for example, who was now married 
to Tommy, but had once smiled on Alfred, 
first kindly, then bewitchingly, and at last 
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angelically, like a pardoning saint, as she 
saw him lured away by Millicent. Well, 
Evelyn had her revenge, if she needed 
any; for a thousand times had he regretted 
her and envied Tommy, who had had the 
good sense to appreciate and appropriate 
the best. 

Yes, perhaps after all, he and Millicent 
had done much the same thing, and it was 
not for him to excuse himself and condemn 
her merely because his vanity gave a twinge 
or two now and then. 

In short, Alfred did his best to take a 
charitable view of Millicent, though he was 
perfectly aware that she was still as am- 
bitious as the devil — if, indeed, that Person- 
age could not learn something in the way of 
the world from the average charming young 
person. 

Otherwise, Millicent was prettier than 
ever ; or rather, she was charming now where 
she had been pretty before. She was twice 
the girl she had been at twenty ; and Alfred 
had looked upon her and f oimd himself free 1 
Yet the freedom had been attended by no 
elation. With disappointment, rather, ap- 
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prising him that deep in his heart had been 
the hope that the dead romance might come 
to life ; and now he knew that for such things 
there is no resurrection. Poor little dead ro- 
mance, so easily slain by a little common 
sense I 

However, at least one person was happy, 
to wit, mamma, who had furnished the com- 
mon sense. But Alfred was not disposed to 
blame mamma any more, though it occurred 
to him that she would have to quit furnishing 
common sense before long, if Millicent was 
ever to get married. Already, with Milli- 
cent*s training, it would be a second nature 
to guard herself against mere romance, as 
she would guard herself against any other 
kind of disgrace; and in this she was one of 
the wise virgins, as Alfred viewed it now. 
Millicent would have been thoroughly un- 
happy married to a man who would have 
been obliged to disappoint every one of her 
ideals and take what she would have re- 
garded as the downward road. 

Yes, it was providential that the wrong 
woman had left him to find the right one; 
and Etelka at least, having no father or 
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mother or family or world to account to, 
would not think it wrong to love a man who 
was never going to be rich or famous or any- 
thing but an undesirable citizen of a virtuous 
world. "And I dare say Millicent had an 
idea I would turn out a *Baron' at the very 
least, with a castle at Sturmherr on the 
Rhine 1" laughed Alfred. 

And so, like many a young man thwarted 
in love, Alfred had gone to war— with his 
fountain pen, which had not been mighty 
enough to prevent the sword from ravaging 
the round globe. On the contrary, the sword 
had forced Alfred and his pen to pass under 
the yoke, and report "victories" and "de- 
feats" till he felt like a gorged vulture at a 
carnival of carrion. And "peace" was hardly 
more inviting to Alfred, who found it like 
Lincoln't rat-hole that would bear looking 
into. How enviable, after all, were *76 and 
'61 with their short, sharp trial of horns, and 
so good-by to George the Third and Simon 
Legree 1 With what a relief must the hearts 
that ached for liberty have welcomed the 
tramp, tramp, tramp of marching men and 
the shot heard round the world I But tramp- 
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ing and shooting were alike futile for the 
new liberty, in a day when war itself was 
one of the evils to be warred against. More- 
over, America was revolution organized, as 
De Toqueville had noticed; and the minute 
she got tired of the slow-coach she could get 
an automobile. 

With this conclusion Alfred heaved a 
laborious sigh. He had contracted a bad 
habit of heaving such sighs under the weight 
of the world, which affected him at times 
with a sense of physical weariness. He felt 
as if he had played the part of Atlas till 
he was well-nigh crushed under a load of 
unavailing woe ; and meanwhile youth, dear 
youth, was slipping away, and Alfred had 
turned thirty-three with no home of his own 
and the world no better off for any grief 
of his. 

Strictly speaking, the world was not aware 
of him at all, in spite of his two or three 
books aimed at its heart ; and what if he were 
mistaken, after all, in supposing he had a 
single arrow in his quiver fit to pierce the 
tough hide of the old Rhinoceros? What- 
ever good or ill he held for the world, the 
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world held nothing for hun but a proble- 
matical living and perhaps — Etelka. It had 
been no jest he had told her. When and 
where had he not hunted for Etelka, with 
the possible exception of China? Not inten- 
tionally, but instinctively he had hunted 
high and low, forever expecting the miracle 
of her appearance; and then of a sudden it 
had happened 1 — in spite of envious Conven- 
tion with her medieval hedge for shutting out 
the prince of the fairy talel 

And after all, Etelka was a peasant girl! 
— or an angel, rather; and the democratic 
Alfred exulted in the fact. He had no 
prejudices against angels whose ancestors 
were robbers, or whose name was lent in pity 
or contrition. Of course he knew very well 
that Etelka was "ignorant," as she put it; 
meaning ignorant of books, save, perhaps, 
for her pretty schoolgirl lore ; but as Alfred 
had gladly forgotten tons of books, and 
would have gladly forgotten a few tons 
more, such "ignorance" did not weigh with 
him ; and like most men surfeited with books 
or other good things, he was quite sincere 
in the light esteem in which he held the 
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loathed sustenance. However, if Etelka 
wanted to learn, and he was glad she did 
want to, why that was another thing. He 
would be a father to her; a schoolmaster, a 
university professor — anything she craved 
for in that line; and it would be a delight 
to furbish up the dryest old pabulum that 
would feed her hungry young mind. 

And what a solace for his long, sad, un- 
honored warfare, with little help below and 
none above! The men of old, warring for 
their glimpses of truth and right, had had a 
Power on which they relied, though it slew 
them. Alfred, the man of to-day, knew full 
well that the power he relied on was stern, 
implacable, yet beneficent, like any other 
power that was wisely administered. It was 
his, only on the condition that he met it and 

mastered it and used it, as sailors use the 
ocean, foiling its senseless rage, refusing to 
be swallowed, and riding to your own chosen 
port on its hurricanes. So Alfred looked at 
his power : not up to it, but down at it, coolly 
studying its potencies and utilities for Man. 
He did not worship it; he was done with 
the worship of power, whether seated in 
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nature or in man ; but he regarded it as Pros- 
pero his Caliban — as the appointed slave of 
Humanity, once Humanity should get the 
courage to rise from its knees and be Master, 
not Slave. And if anything remained that 
Alfred could worship, it was a feeble, 
struggling thing in the world, as yet ; the 
mock and butt and ridicule of Nature and 
Man thus far, but not of Alfred, or of any 
such as he — the Miranda of Prospero; the 
gentle, harmless, winsome, and beautiful in 
man, woman, or child, in animals and in 
flowers. For the sake of this innocence he 
went armed to the teeth with the modern 
magic; and by a natural consequence there 
was never a child or a slave or a dog in dis- 
tress that did not instantly recognize him as 
a friend. 

And Etelka was the incarnation of all that 
he worshipped : a girl from nowhere ; a child 
to be rescued from nameless, homeless servi- 
tude and set in her rightful temple, a home 
of her own. True, she had a home, of a sort, 
and kindness, no doubt ; but he had seen her 
blush and falter at the mention of her bor- 
rowed name. 
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A picture of her and him and the books 
and the music and all was floating before 
Alfred's eye when a German knock was 
heard at the door. Alfred answered, 
"Hereinr and Herr Richter, the landlord, 
entered in person (a special distinction), 
saluted with military precision and German 
good will and handed Alfred a letter. 

"For you, Herr Alfred. It was waiting 
before three hours," said Herr Richter, 
whom Alfred had won with compliments for 
the landlord's English, erudition, and perse- 
verance under the burden of a great name. 
To the name of Richter, a benign Providence 
had added the snow-white mane and seraphic 
smile of Ole Bull. 

Alfred glanced at the letter and laid it 
on the table. "Sit down, Herr Richter," 
said Alfred. "I am glad to meet one man 
with a great name and something to show 
for it." 

"Ach, du Ueber Gottr cried the disgusted 
Herr Richter, accepting a chair. "What 
have I in the world to show for that name?" 

"Why, the hotel, of course." 
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''Ach, what is that cursed hotel? It is the 
devil 1" 

"It's an angel to me, at least." 

"Take itl" quoth Herr Richter, throwing 
it to Alfred with open hands. "Take the 
cursed thing and give me your thirty years." 

"You'd have to take thirty-three." 

"So! Then I take thirty-three. Gott'8 
Willen! If I were young, what would I not 
do with those years 1" 

"That's just what I'm bothered about, 
precisely 1 Maybe your advice would be 
worth something." 

"So !" The massive Herr Richter squared 
his shoulders and took up his parable, which 
was by no means a new one. "Then for you 
I know what, already! You shall meet the 
young Baroness who lives yonder in the 
castle. Ach, she is made for youl" 

"Impossible, as she would sayl" laughed 
Alfred. 

"Impossible? Gar nichtl Not at all! 
She looks already for such a fellow as you; 
and you look for such a girl, with all that 
you seek. And money?" Herr Richter 
threw up his cards in despair. "Yes, money 
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to be burned! Ach, that little nice ex- 
pression! And you? You have all else." 
And Herr Richter smiled, as he tossed 
Alfred the solved problem. 

This childlike reference to a material con- 
sideration whose mere mention in connection 
with woman evokes shame in the American, 
evoked it in Alfred, who straightway over- 
looked it in Herr Richter, and even gave it 
a credit-mark for naivete. "Woman dis- 
poses, you know, Herr Richter,'' he laughed. 
"Man merely gets down on his knees.** 

''So! Yes, it is there you shall be, if you 
see her! One says she is a little — what you 
call, a flirt; but ach, these women with 
tongues! If a girl is pretty, that is not to 
forgive. It is to laugh I No, it is a good girl ; 
and if she makes occasionally a few eyes, 
that does nothing. These fellows, they are 
after her money," said Herr Richter, using a 
good strong Americanism he was sure of. 
And after her? Yes, her too, perhaps; but 
she is right to fear them. You she fears not, 
if she sees you once. She knows immediately 
you are not after her money. Yes, a fine 
girl, and made for you lik? the hair on your 
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headl 'Ach, that beautiful black hairT she 
says. That goes weU with mine, which is 
gold!' " 

"Which is gold 1" echoed Alfred, wagering 
a fortune that it was no such gold as 
Etelka's. "It sounds very pretty, Herr 
Richter; but I'm afraid she wouldn't take 
me as a gift, especially in my present state 
of mind." 

"So! You did not find some one already? 
Donnerwetterr 

"Well, I don't know whether it's going to 
be Donnerwetter or a clear sky." 

Herr Richter looked encouraged. "Then 
you do nothing rash and foolish. No, you 
look first at the Baroness, who is a nice girl. 
And democratic? Think only! She cannot 
endure this word baroness, which is never- 
theless thrown at her by such women with 
tongues so longl" (Measuring the length.) 
"No, America shall not suit her, because it is 
not democratic enough 1" 

"You see ? There'd be trouble right away ! 
But it's all right, Herr Richter." 

"Ach, so! This other who causes you 
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Donnerwetter! You have, perhaps, her 
letter yonder?'* 

"Nothing of the kind, I assure you. I was 
merely intimating that woman has not yet 
disposed in my case/' 

'^Sor said Herr Richter, greatly encour- 
aged. "Then, if there is still nobody, I shall 
notecase to think I have found her for you. 
Also, I leave you to read this Donner- 
wetter/* 

"Well, give my love to the Baroness," 
smiled Alfred, recalling the single belligerent 
glance he had exchanged with that hoch- 
geboren lady, enthroned in an automobile. 

Herr Richter paused to remark warn- 
ingly: 

"Yes, but you do not call her Baroness, 
because that vexes her, and therefore she is 
called it yet more I Ah, yes, that makes such 
a fine brickbat to throw at such a rebel aris- 
tocrat, in order to make her yet more miser- 
able! Ach, such a rebel aristocrat! It is to 
laugh with such cursed women with tongues 
so long!" (extending both arms.) "One 
called her at first the little Baroness. Ach, 
yes, the little, nice, pretty, dear, beautiful 
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Baroness! But she becomes a democrat, 
siehst dut Ach, that's another thing! She 
is no longer little and nice and pretty and 
dear and beautiful! No, she is suddenly be- 
come foolish and stupid and crazy and bad 
and ugly! Ach, yes, ugly, so that no man 
would look at her if she had not money ! And 
that little nice word, Baroness? Ach, that 
becomes such a fine brickbat to throw at her 
head and make her yet more miserable!" 

"So! It makes her miserable!" said 
Alfred, penning a line internally to make 
Etelka happy. 

"At first? Yes, perhaps; but now she 
smiles and submits. Yes, even from me, who 
am her friend! Because one cannot always 
remember to say Fraulein if one has always 
said Baroness. But it is otherwise if one 
says it to make her miserable, nicht wahr?" 

"Yes, it is otherwise," assented the 
dreamer of dreams. 

''Gut! But you, Herr Alfred, if you meet 
her — you did not meet her yet?" 

'No, not yet." 

So ! Then by-and-by ! I shall myself in- 
troduce you. Think, only, Herr Alfred ! A 
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girl of such goodness, who has taken this 
little dear girl, Minna, to be her friend, and 
to sit with her at the table I But this Minna? 
Ach, Gottj it is not to believe what ideas get 
into the heads of peasants! No, Minna 
cannot sit at the table with such a Baroness ! 
It makes her always so sad and miserable, 
this Minna!'* 

Is it possible!" said absent Alfred. 

'Yes, it is not to believe ! And think only, 
Herr Alfred! Because she has taken this 
Minna like an angel, one says, 'Achj yes, of 
course! It is the child of this wild rascal, 
her brother, who has had no sense except to 
die!' How know they this? Ah, that is not 
necessary, if one knows how to talk! Ach 
GottI How can one know what one knows 
not at all? And why, if it were true, shall 
they torment her yet more — such women 
with tongues so long? Achj yes, they say, it 
is well that she cares for this Minna, who is, 
of course, the child of this cursed brother, 
who has played Faust with such a little poor 
Gretchen ! Ach Gottj such a rascal, who has 
had no sense except to die! And now his 
sister shall be plagued and cursed because 
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she is a democrat, and brings up little Minna 
to be her friend, and cannot persuade her to 
sit at the table! It is to laugh!" 

Alfred had a vague sense of Minna and 
the table and democracy and the kindness 
of the Baroness, and that was all, thanks to 
a temporary absence in the Rhineland of a 
thousand years ago. Of course, Herr 
Richter's account was that of a warm par- 
tisan ; but now that Alfred had heard both 
sides in the same fragmentary way, he had 
a vague impression of the truth. The 
Baroness, having declared war in the name 
of democracy on feudal Ellenberg, with its 
ripe old prejudices of a thousand years* 
standing, was surprised to learn that said 
prejudices did not instantly turn tail and 
flee for their lives! On the contrary, they 
seemed to have struck back with all the 
women's tongues and cold shoulders in their 
arsenal. ''Ach, yes, it was to laugh, this demo- 
cratic Baroness!" Well, Alfred had done 
something of the kind to his own unregen- 
erate friends in earlier years when friends 
were cheap and strangely unmanageable; 
but nowadays he was willing to let them live, 
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provided they would return the compliment. 
On the whole, Alfred's sympathies were with 
the Baroness, a lonely girl thrown to the she- 
lions of EUenberg for her democratic faith ; 
and his sympathies appeared in his tone as 
he said: 

"Yes, it is certainly kind of the Baroness. 
You haven't many such democrats, I judge 
— such rebel aristocrats, I should say?" 

Herr Richter shrugged his shoulders. 
"Not one to compare with her; and yet — it 
happens more often than one could expect. 
You know, Herr Alfred, how it has been in 
the past. The Baron Steuben, he fights for 
your American democracy; and the Hes- 
sians, poor fellows, they must fight to de- 
stroy it! But no, you shall not think we 
Germans are such Hessians. The German 
democracy learns at last to fight for itself 
and not for such aristocrats, whose ancestors 
were robbers. But ach Gott, am I not mv- 
self a robber, I who must keep such a cursed 
hotel?" 

And with a mea culpa expression, Herr 
Richter bowed himself formally out. 
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The letter was an invitation to dinner that 
night. From Millicent! No, from Mrs. 
Whalen, in the hand of Millicent, who often 
helped Mrs. Whalen with such things, be- 
cause she wrote such a pretty hand, as 
Alfred could testify from sad experience. 
But there was a P.S. from Millicent, brief 
and to the point. It read. 

"Mrs. Whalen wants you to coined 
Alfred smiled at this bit of naivete, which 
was an unspoiled note in Millicent. Perhaps 
women never completely outgrew such 
things. Once it would have felt like a little 
pull at a heartstring; but to-night some one 
else was pulling the string. In fact, Alfred 
had fully intended to stay "home'* and write 
a poem that was clamoring to be written to 
Etelka; and now, a dinner with the Win- 
locks and the Whalens and John, who, poor 
fellow, would be far happier not to see 

Alfred at all! 
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It was actually a matter of conscience 
with Alfred, this dinner at Stiirmherr; and 
he debated long whether Etelka would like 
it or not, and decided that she would rather 
have him stay home with her and write the 
poem; and yet — this was absurd! The new 
love was making an egotist of him already, 
whereas it ought to make him considerate of 
a white-haired, childless woman like Mrs. 
Whalen, who always brightened up at his 
coming. And there was really no decent ex- 
cuse, except the right one, which he was not 
prepared to make. 

"Well, if going, he ought to be going now. 
Then Alfred sighed and said good-by to the 
vision of the vision of Etelka, and took it 
with him to Sturmherr. 

He found the Winlocks sitting out in the 
garden with John, Gennan fashion, while 
the Whalens kept out of the way in the 
house, American fashion. The ladies made 
a pretty effect in the rose-pink which Alfred 
had commended for Mrs. Winlock as the 
ideal vesture of a dark beauty, and in the 
snow-white that he had applauded upon 
Millicent, because it made her look like a girl 
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in a graduation gown. To which they had 
answered, very well, they should wear noth- 
ing else henceforth. 

"Why, Alfred!" exclaimed Millicent the 
moment she laid eyes on him. "You look so 

radiant! It can't be over nothing but pres- 
ent company?" 

"Can't it?" returned the Yankee? "Why 
not?" 

"Hullo, you old heretic!" said John; and 
Alfred retorted, "Hullo, you old saint!" 

It was their usual greeting, and contained 
the note of sincerity on both sides. 

"Glad to see your radiant countenance," 
said John, who was sincerely glad to see 
Alfred radiant at finding him with Milli- 
cent. 

"Glad to see yours! Mrs. Winlock, you 
are looking radiant, too! It can't be on my 
account?" 

"Why not?" said Mrs. Winlock, frcMn 
Yankeeland. 

Alfred could have told her why not, but he 
refrained, to spare John's blushes. "All radi- 
ant ! This is as it should be," he pronounced, 
with an approving eye on Millicent and the • 
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graduation gown. "Where is your essay?" 
he added. "A few moral maxims, methinks, 
would complete the illusion." 

"Illusion 1" echoed MiUicent. "If you 
aren't worse than Heine for heginning with 
a compliment and ending with a digl" 

"You set the right example: begin with a 
dig and end with a compliment." 

MiUicent knew, of course, what dig he re- 
ferred to, but she was thinking of the one 
she had given him ten years ago; and re- 
alizing that there was such a thing as abso- 
lute recovery from such digs. She glanced 
at John, who had not recovered, and noted 
his good, broad shoulders, in contrast with 
the slender grace that Alfred seemed to have 
kept intact from his college days. John sug- 
gested the young Hercules to the fancy of 
MiUicent, who thought better of the Greek 
hero, as she noted the genial, sensitive face 
of John, and his large toleration, even for 
Alfred! As for Alfred, he suggested the 
young Hermes in evening dress. At least, 
that seemed to be the character Alfred had 
chosen for himself these days, and MiUicent 
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was not so sure what to think of this mes- 
senger of strange gods. 

And how two men could behave so well 
under the circumstances was a mystery to 
Millicent. Never were two women known 
to do likewise! 

"Where have you been to-day, Alfred?'* 
said Mrs. Winlock maternally. 

"Oh, just viewing the Rhine, as usual." 

^^Sot as the Germans say," bantered Milli- 
cent. "You didn't see any of those Rhine- 
maids you were looking for?" 

"Not many," evaded Alfred peacefully 
from his garden chair. 

'^Sot Were you looking for more than 
one?" said John, heartily wishing Alfred 
success in his hunt ; whereat Millicent found 
her cue and began : 

"Now look here! / believe Alfred has seen 
a Rhine-maid, or what is he so radiant about? 
Come, now, Alfred, own up, can't you, and 
tell us! What is her name?" 

"Talk about intuition!" thought Alfred. 
And then he spoke up craftily and said. 
Her name is legion." 
Legion ! Nonsense ! Her name is Gret- 
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chen, or Minna von Bamhelm or something, 
and you won't tell !" 

"No, because it would be premature. 
When the worst is over I'll let you know.*' 

"He calls it the worst 1" gasped Millicent. 
"The loveliest part of all!" 

"The best is yet to bel" quoted John. 

"That depends," said Millicent. "How 
far have you got, Alfred? Wake up and 
join us! What are you dreaming about?" 

"Yes, what is her name?" said John, with 
a care-free laugh. 

In fact, her name was Etelka ; and Alfred 
was dreaming out a poem in her praise ; but 
compelled to say something, he said, "You 
know, I always had those fits." 

John's heart sank again at this reference 
to the past, while Millicent's rose to the 
attack : 

"I know nothing of the kind; but I know 
what Rhine-maids can do, from Heine's 
poetry. Look out, Alfred, and don't get the 
Lorelei!" 

"What's the matter with the Lorelei^ de- 
manded Alfred. "All she ever did was comb 
her hair and singl" 
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"Yes, and get men on the rocks 1" 

"Rocks 1" scoflFed Alfred. "There are 
always hx^ks or hedges or dollars or some- 
thing in front of pretty girls." 

"Yes," said John, "especially dollars!" 

"Johnl" cried Millicent. 

"True, John!" said Alfred. "But the 
right man will surmount the rocks, pierce 
the hedges, accumulate the dollars and " 

"Alfred!" cried Millicent. 

"And get her just the same. As for that 
poor little slandered prima donna, the 
Lorelei, she was simply waiting for the right 
man, and she found him, or she'd be there 
yet. That's what became of her ; she eloped 
with the right man!" 

'^Sounds as if he*d got her!" was the 
shrewd comment of John. 

"Not yet, John. If I do, though, I don*t 
want to hear anything about those other 
fellows that didn't fill the bill; and as for 
Heine, when I meet him in paradise I'll take 
him by the ear and persuade him to revise 
that poem." 

"Yes, it'll be you and Heine by that time," 
said Millicent. 
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Alfred scrutinized the compliment and 
suggested an improvement: 

"Why should there be any Heine by that 
time?" 

Miliicent applauded. "Such egotism and 
conceit and — why, Alfred, I'm delighted 1 I 
didn't know you had it in you!" 

"Haven't I, though!" (He was edging 
safely away from the Rhine-maid topic.) 
"Why, at sweet sixteen I resolved to abolish 
Shakespeare and make Goethe look like — " 

"Thirty cents I" said John, robustly. 

"Thank you, John. It was small change, 
anyhow. And after that I had designs on 
Carlyle and Emerson and a few others, to 
say nothing of the ladies ; and now " 

"And now/^ said Miliicent, "you have de- 
signs on a Rhine-maid!" 

Back again at the same old starting point, 
amid general laughter at his futile attempt 
to escape! That fatal felicity about the 
ladies had given Miliicent the cue and un- 
done him! 

"Pray heaven to prosper my designs this 

time," quoth Alfred, "for this be the hardest 

task of aUl" 
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"My, doesn't he wax poetic since he found 
her!" laughed Millicent. "Were there dol- 
lars in front of her, Alfred? Because, if 
that's all- " 

"Not a dollar!" said Alfred unguardedly. 

Millicent clapped her hands. "There, 
there ! We've got the clue at last. Or mayhe 
he means she has plenty of her own ! That 
must be the Baroness! Now, Alfred, you 
listen to me! The place to look for that 
Rhine-maid isn't the Rhine — not in these 
days. I'll tell you where to look: the ball 
we're going to have here next week Wednes- 
day. There's your chance, Alfred ! There'll 
be no end of Rhine-maids, and all you have 
to do is look them over and take your choice ; 
and I know just who she'll be, too!" 

"Poor girls I" mourned Alfred. "I'd hate 
to be looked over like that!" 

"Well, they won't; and they'll look you 
over, never you fear." 

"Yes, they'll look me over, and then 
they'll overlook me — especially after I tread 
on the tail of a Rhine-maid or two. I mean, 
the train of a Rhine-maid or two." 
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"They're not wearing trains now, or tails 
either. These are up-to-date Rhine-maids/' 

"Yes, and that's the worst kind ! As you 
say, they'd be looking me over, and I'd get 
so flustered I wouldn't dare do any looking 
myself." 

"Oh, but you won't have to look only once 
at the right one. Just one look will do for 
both of you." 

Another chance shot, or intuition ! If only 
it had proved true this day ! And then Mrs. 
Winlock warmed up and took a hand: 

"Which do you think he'll take to, JohnF 

"Why," laughed John, "I thought you 
said the Baroness von What's-her-name?" 

"Oh, now, John!" protested Mrs. Win- 
lock. "Giving us away like that! But 
Alfred knows he's got to be talked over, and 
we may as well settle it right now. What 
do you think, Millicent?" 

Millicent thought that mamma was 
meddling again, but outwardly she said, 
"Of course! Two souls with but a single 
thought!" 

"There, you see? We're all agreed!" tri- 
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umphed Mrs. Winlock. "Why don't you 
look pleased?" 

"Yes, why don't I look pleased at perse- 
cution ? I mean, persecution of the Baroness, 
of course. Let a girl do her own proposing, 
/ say ! The idea of a girl Baroness, anyhow ! 
Is there any such thing in the Bibliotheca 
Sacrar 

"You mean the Almanack de Gothar cor- 
rected Mrs. Winlock. 

"What's the difference?" said Alfred, 
noting that his little jest had failed with 
mamma, as usual. 

Millicent cast a fin de sidcle glance at 
mamma and returned to the attack : 

"So you've been reading up in the 
Almanack de Gotha, have you?" 

"Certainly! There's a copy in my room 
provided for Americans only ; and I use it to 
go to sleep on. Best thing I ever tried 1" 

Millicent had her doubts of this perfectly 
truthful statement. "Still," she hinted, "you 
might happen to look up a baroness or two. 
The Baroness von Ellenberg, for instance?'* 

Alfred bethought himself. Was not this 
the Baroness who had been good to Etelka? 
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At any rate, he was minded to protect 
Etelka's protector from gossip. Create a 
diversion! That was the ideal 

"Yes," said Alfred, "I might; but nothing 
short of grand dukes and kaisers will put me 
to sleep." 

The diversion looked promising. Mamma 
bestowed a cool little smile on this Idse 
majesti, to which Alfred was far too ad- 
dicted for her taste. It was a chary little 
smile that said, "Really, now!" to irrever- 
ence. Then, in a pardoning tone, Mrs. Win- 
lock pursued : 

"Oh, well, she doesn't want to be called 
a baroness, she says; but people will insist 
on it just the same, because — ^why will they, 
Millicent?" 

"I don't know. To spite her, I guess, for 
being such a democrat," laughed Millicent. 

"Well!" said Alfred. "That's a new way 
to spite people ! My sympathies were always 
with the Baron, and now they're with the 
Baroness." 

"They ought to be! Throwing away her 
title like that! But she hasn't thrown away 
the property yet." 
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"You surprise mel" 

"Yes, you'll have to overlook the property 
in her case/' 

"Very well, I'll step around to-morrow 
and overlook it. About how much would 
you say it is worth?" 

Alfred!" cried scandalized Millicent. 
But I'll tell you just the same. It's worth 
enough so that her cousin, the Baron, looked 
it over and proposed to her ; and she wouldn't 
look at him I" 

"That settles it. She's no American girl." 

Millicent half rose from her chair and re- 
lapsed in a very fine-looking dudgeon. Mil- 
licent's temper was so naturally unruffled 
that a little fin*y became her vastly. "John," 
she appealed, "will you sit there and hear 
American girls slandered like that?" 

"Oh," said John, "was it a slander?" 

"What, you believe it too? Shame on you, 
Johnl" 

"Certainly," was the lamb-like reply, "if 
I only knew what for. Alfred said she wasn't 
an American girl; but of course if she 
is " 

"That's just the point. She is, in that 
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particular; and he intimated that she 
wasn't!" 

"Alfred," said John, "how do you prefer 
to die?" 

"He ought to die of a broken heart !" cried 
Millicent with inspiration. "Yes, that's the 
punishment for him. Introduce him to the 
Baroness and let her do the rest 1" 

"This is cruel and unusual punishment," 
said Alfred. "When is it to be inflicted?" 

"Next Wednesday night. She's coming 
to the ball, and so are you. She's prejudiced 
against Americans, because they're so un- 
democratic; but you'll remove the prejudice. 
Only look out you don't call her Baroness; 
because, if you do, she'll get mad and go 
home." 

Now, there's an idea!" said Alfred. 
Why didn't I think of it a while ago?" 

But despite this delicate hint, the banter 
continued on the original theme. They 
harped on it with a harp of a thousand 
strings ; they serenaded and barcarolled and 
symphony-chorused and canon-and-fugued 
till the call for dinner interposed, just as 
Alfred was looking for night or Bluecher. 
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VI 

THE ROSE OF YESTERDAY 

The "Baron" at the head of the baronial 
board surveyed Alfred with satisfaction, 
the Baron bearing no grudges, though he 
knew Alfred would soon be tilting against 
him, horsed on a popular magazine. But 
inasmuch as Alfred regarded the Baron with 
compassion as a victim of circumstances, all 
leading straight to a castle-on-the-Rhine, he 
could do no less than eat the Baron's dinner 
with an appetite. In any event, Alfred 
warred not with the individual, and the 
Baron warred not with chimeras; while as 
for a magazine more or less, what was that 
to him? It reminded the Baron of a fly on 
the end of a dog's nose. One snap, and the 
fly was harmless ; and so was the magazine. 
The Baron smiled as he thought of the good 
joke he was meditating for Alfred. 

"Glad to see you eat, Alfred I" said the 
Baron. "Thought you were going to quit 
one while." 
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"Oh, she's smiled on him since then," ex- 
plained Millieent. 

"Oh, you haver said the Baron, regard- 
less of John, who joined in the laugh, while 
Millieent's flag of distress went to masthead 
as she hastily explained. 

"You're not on the inside. Baron. Her 
name is Gretehen, or something. Anyhow, 
she's a Rhine-maid." 

The Baron sized up the situation and de- 
cided to back up John and let Alfred have 
the other girl in peace. "Well! In that 
case, what he needs is victuals," was his 
crafty diversion. "Say, look at me, will you, 
furnishing ammunition to that muck-raker! 
That's right, Alfred, you know the game. 
Live off of the enemy's country!" 

Alfred blessed the Baron for the diversion 
and followed it up with zeal. "Well, of 
course we all know," said he, "that just the 
art of being dined is all this sad world 
needs." 

"Dined!" said Millieent with scorn. "And 
wined! So you're acquiring that art? Well, 

you won't need it long if you only get " 
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"Acquiring ! I acquired it long ago or I'd 
be dead by this time." 

"That's right 1" seconded the Baron. "Ac- 
quire the art of acquiring what you want, 
and this is a pretty good old world. Wish 
I could convince Alfred of that ; but here he 
is fooling away his sweet young life on 
muck-raking and other polite literature, and 
not even acquiring a girll Get busy, son! 
Get busy and acquire something you really 
want!" 

This last unfortunate slip fetched the sub- 
ject back where Millicent wanted it ; whereat 
the Baron, seeing his mistake, made a fresh 
start and held the lead through dinner. 

While the Baron fought for John, and in- 
cidentally for Alfred, Mrs. Whalen sat in 
a pensively smiling silence, an excellent 
thing in woman if not carried too far. The 
Baron was still a tower of strength, physic- 
ally as well as financially; but his wife had 
never been more than a minarette, and she 
no longer had the strength or inclination for 
word-battles in which she had once rejoiced, 
though she liked to talk with Alfred alone, 
without any tiresome brilliancies, and she 
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hoped he would linger a moment with her 
after dinner, as he had done once or twice. 
And sure enough, Alfred lingered for a 
word with Mrs. Whalen, who reminded him 
a little of his mother as she might have been, 
with no worries to shorten her life. 

Mrs. Whalen had the same kind of eager 
interest in the plans and passions of youth, 
and to say the truth, she felt a secret sym- 
pathy for this young man in his world- 
warfare which she understood or divined 
better than her husband, who divined noth- 
ing but trouble for Alfred, unless he were 
married and restored to his senses. Mrs. 
Whalen had noticed the puzzling fact that 
the Baron, her husband, was mentioned dis- 
respectfully in the Bible; but the Baron had 
never noticed it, or wavered one moment in 
his simple, touching faith in the dollar. But 
dollars were an old story to Mrs. Whalen, 
whereas Alfred was a sort of lost romance 
that had turned out badly years ago, when 
the baby died. Mrs. Whalen had had a 
very happy time at dinner, sitting and cast- 
ing as many sheep's eyes as she dared at 
Alfred, and thinking how he might have 
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been hers, so to speak, if the romance of 
motherhood had not tmned out badly. 

Mrs. Whalen was the Rose of Yesterday, 
still on the rose-bush, but where were the 
petals and the worshippers of her youth! 
Alfred was much of Omar's mind, and suf- 
fered from indignation as he looked on Mrs. 
Whalen and thought of the robber. Time. 
Gone now the glory of womanhood, unless 
white hair was a glory, as indeed it was 1 and 
a face purified of pride and vanity. And, 
after all, thought Mrs. Whalen, as Alfred 
lingered with her in the hall after dinner, 
talking of this and that, here was a young 
man who looked at her and saw the bestl 
Not merely the woman before him, but the 
woman she had been ; and laid a sort of floral 
offering on her forsaken shrine 1 

"I am a little tired to-night," suggested 
Mrs. Whalen, glancing at a settee for two; 
, and Alfred found himself sitting there at her 
side as naturally as if she had been twenty, 
and he quite as ignorant as usual how he 
had been decoyed thither. Mrs. Whalen 
smiled at this little triimiph, and wished she 
were young again to make the most of it, 
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and keep him away from the girl in the gar- 
den. Millieent had John, and that was 
enough. Too much, in fact, as Mrs. Whalen 
looked at it; and Mrs. Whalen had other 
views for Alfred, seeing that her own youth 
would never come back. 

"There is a nice young lady you ought to 
know,** said the Rose of Yesterday. **I 
don't care much for beauty, do you ? But — " 

"Why, by all means! Who doesn't?" 

"Yes, but when that is gone, you know, 
there ought to be something else." 

"Why run ourselves down, Mrs. Whalen? 
Did the young men all cut you dead for the 
fault you have mentioned?" 

Mrs. Whalen was still rose enough to 
blush faintly over a compliment to her past 
— a compliment that was so well deserved, 
as she could not help knowing. "You will 
not cut her dead, either — not on that ac- 
count. But you mustn't call her Baroness, 
remember; because it vexes her." 

Alfred saw that a desperate remedy was 
the only thing for this weird epidemic that 
was flying around. It was a good old rem- 
edy, too. "Mrs. Whalen," said he with an 
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air of inspiration, "the weather is all that 
could be desired, don't you think so ?" 

"Yes, and so is she/* 

"Mrs. Whalen, you remind me of my 
mother, who, as I recollect her, was very 
young and indiscreet." 

Mrs. Whalen smiled and waited for more 
of the same. 

"She was always planning pleasant 
things, and once she picked out a nice young 
lady for me, and " 

"Well?" 

"She wasn't the right one. That is, I 
wasn't the right one." 

Mrs. Whalen thought she knew the nice 
young lady in question, and believed she 
could have done better for Alfred. She 
only wished she dared reply that he re- 
minded her of the son she had dreamed of, 
and she wondered (to herself) if Alfred 
would mind if she were to kiss him just once, 
now that Millicent was out of the way? Not 
that Millicent had any right to object, of 
course ; but very likely there was some other 
girl — the Baroness, for instance — ^who 
would be jealous of a childless old woman. 
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What terrified Mrs. Whalen was not so 
much the deed or Alfred himself, but the 
sacred nimbus around him ; the halo she had 
worn for love's sake, and could recognize at 
sight. 

"Oh, your mother is gone!" she said, for 
the sake of anything to detain him a moment. 

"Yes, and father, too. I guess he was 
lonesome, and I wasn't quite so interesting 
as she." 

"Do you really think there is any place 
where we go?" she asked, with the sadness of 
the old faith confronting the new. 

Alfred felt the shock of the new faith at 
such a bootless question. "Why, I think it 
will be all the same, no matter what we 
think," was his Spartan reply. "That's one 
of the things we don't have to worry about, 
thank heaven!" 

"You worry about this poor little world !" 
commiserated Mrs. Whalen. 

"Certainly! The poor little world, that 
nobody pities but me and God and a few 
others, as the Kaiser says. Heaven can look 
out for itself. If it can't, then heaven help 
it, I say." 
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"Oh, well, I was raised di^erently," par- 
doned Mrs. Whalen. "We used to think 
heaven was about all that mattered; but 
nowadays the young people seem to think 
it*s the world that matters." 

"Matters I Well, rather, I should sayl 
Where are we living, Mrs. Whalen — ^here, 
or in the middle of next week?" 

"Why, I think I am living in the middle 
of next week," said the Rose of Yesterday. 

"That's all right for you, because you've 
earned the right." 

"Have I ? Why, I didn't know I had ever 
earned anything in my lifel" 

"Then you are welcome to what I've 
earned. I knew somebody had got it, and 
I'm very glad to find it's you." 

"Such materialism!" chided Mrs. Whalen. 
"Don't you see, it's I who have every reason 
to be envious ? You know you wouldn't ex- 
change with me this minute, and still you tell 
me there is nothing waiting for us but a sort 
of perhaps!" 

"The great perhaps, as the great French- 
man said 1 You see, I didn't invent it, Mrs. 
Whalen, and neither did he, perhaps." 
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"No," she admitted reluctantly. "Still, 
I'm not very fond of perhapses/' 

"Neither are millions of people who have 
nothing else all their lives. With some of 
us,*' said Alfred, with tactful complicity in 
Mrs. Whalen's guilt, "it is merely a question 
whether we shall live forever — in affluence, 
of course; but with most of us the question 
is whether we shall live at all, the mean little 
while that is allotted by the Aristophanes of 
heaven, as Heine put it. If you find your 
perhaps so intolerable, how about theirs?'* 

"Oh, you mean poverty?" said the lady 
vaguely, as if she had heard that there was 
such a thing. 

"Yes, poverty is quite a little perhaps! 
It's a perhaps you'll feast and perhaps you'll 
fast; and perhaps you'll live and perhaps 
you'll die; and perhaps if you live, you'll 
live in a house and perhaps in a pigsty ; and 
perhaps you'll do what you want to and per- 
haps what you have to; and perhaps she'll 
have you and perhaps she won't. It all de- 
pends on maybe, perhaps, if you get the 
money ; and perhaps if you don't, you'll meet 
a lady who says, perhaps there is such a 
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thing as poverty and perhaps there isn't ; but 
anyhow, there mustn't be any perhapses in 
her case." 

"Oh !" said Mrs. Whalen, with a compas- 
sionate leap of the heart at this cheerful com- 
pendium of Alfred's history. "Still, it does 
seem as if there ought to be some place where 
such losses could be made good to people, 
doesn't it? And there are so many things 
that are just as hard to bear. I think I 
could have borne poverty quite cheerfully if 
I had had — " you^ she was going to say, but 
courage failed her, and she said, "some one 
I lost." 

Alfred knew very well, by personal ex- 
perience, that death and loss are the least of 
evils; but seeing how little it all meant to 
the Rose of Yesterday, brought up in a rose- 
garden, he decided to let her have her to- 
morrow—as if he had anything to do with 
thatl — except, possibly, to sing a little song 
about itl For that matter, had he not told 
fairy tales to children before? Moreover, 
the poet within him affirmed that the Rose 
would bloom again. Perhaps that was just 
the song to singl 
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"Who knows?'' said Alfred. "Perhaps 
the rose will bloom again, like the rose of 
dawn/' 

"Without the thorns 1" suggested Mrs. 
Whalen. 

"Who cares? If it is thorns and all, I 
shall still thank God for the rose." 

Mrs. Whalen received this with more 
than the feelings of sweet, ungrateful six- 
teen. To have original poetry recited in 
praise of one's past, present, and future was 
a sufficiently rare experience at her age or 
any other age. 

"You are sensible, not to mind the thorns 
of your rose — when she comes." 

"Why, what would she be without them?" 
exclaimed Alfred, mindful of the few de- 
lightful little jabs he had already received 
from Etelka. "Oh, no, this is by no means a 
thornless rose-garden where you and I were 
planted. In other words, Mrs. Whalen, 
very likely this bewildered little world is 
nothing much but a sort of incubator, and 
when we are hatched we probably escape to 
some sort of chicken-yard and look at each 
other's pretty new plumage," 
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"Chickens! I don't like chickens as well 
as flowers I" protested Mrs. Whalen at this 
drop in the poetry. 

**Don't you? Now, little yellow chicks 
always seem to me like little live flowers/' 

"So they do! Yes, I believe I like chick- 
ens! I want to be a little live flower I" 

"Yes, but don't you think if the incubator 
wasn't such an old rattletrap, our plumage 
would look better the other side of Jordan?" 
he argued, with crafty appeal to two great 
passions at once. 

Mrs. Whalen saw through the pretty fan- 
cies and their motive at a glance ; yet seeing 
that he had had mercy on her dream, she was 
moved to mercy on his, and replied: 

"Perhaps the incubator isn't all that it 
might be for some of us." 

"Yes, it's a sad old incubator for some of 
us, whether we've earned it or not." 

"Oh, well, I can see your reward before 
long." 

"Name it, please," said the sceptic. 

"The Baroness von EllenbergI Now, 
wait a minute, please. You mustn't make 
up your mind before you've seen her, and 
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even then you mustn't take it for granted 
she is cold and aristocratic just because she's 
a little shy at first, because that's only skin 
deep, just as it is with you; and you know 
how democratic you are." 

Alfred had no doubt of himself, but he 
had every doubt of the Baroness. Or, rather, 
he was fully convinced that no blunder could 
compare with trying to join together what 
God had already put asunder. Was the 
Baroness bothering her head about him? 
God wot, he had no intention of bothering it, 
either ! 

"Mrs. Whalen, I am disappointed," he 
complained. "I thought you referred to 
some kind of seed-cake you were keeping for 
me. 

Mrs. Whalen thought of something of 
that kind that she was afraid to give him; 
and while she was wishing for courage, 
Alfred ,»ok fright and fli. remember^ 
the other white-haired woman who dared. 
Of course, Mrs. Whalen would not dream 
of such a thing ; but the mere idea frightened 
Alfred, now that Etelka had come. Before 
that he would not have minded a bit ; on the 
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contrary, he blushed to remember that he 
had had some such idea himself once or twice ; 
and how would he feel if some graceless 
youth should try the same thing with Etelka 
some day when she too should be the Rose 
of— Alfred shrank in horror from the dis- 
aster. For was not Etelka an immortal, un- 
fading Rose? 
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VII 

MRS. WHALEN'S IDEA 

The Baron came along through the hall 
and saw Mrs. Whalen sitting disconsolate. 
"Where's your beau?" cried the Baron in 
feigned surprise. 

Oh, I'm not a young girl any longer." 
What ? Ain't you and I as young as any 
of 'em?" Wherewith he tossed away his 
cigar, seated himself beside his wife, and 
drew her head down upon his shoulder with 
a smile of humorous satisfaction. 

"What if some one should come along?" 
protested Mrs. Whalen. 

"The scandal would be in all the papers 
before morning. Say, when is Millicent 
going to decide whose shoulder would be 
most comfortable?" 

"She shall not have Alfred!" said Mrs. 
Whalen violently. "You don't suppose he 
would prefer her to " 

"You?" Of course not!" 

"Nonsense! You know I mean the 
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Baroness. Really now, I feel actually sorry 
for that dear little thing — all alone in the 
world and with everybody down on her for 
nothing at all I" 

"Never you worry about her. She's got 
grit and she's got a pile of money. She can 
hoe her own row and then some." 

"Well, she isn't happy a bit; and I know 
that what she needs is — ^Alfred." 

"Well, you just let her get her eye on 
him, and if she needs him, she'll get hun all 
right. She'd get me, if " 

"What?" exclaimed Mrs. Whalen, rous- 
ing herself to aim a spirited cuff at the 
Baron's ear. 

"If it wasn't for you!" said the Baron, 
with an air of injured innocence. 

"Why, I've made three separate attempts 
to get them here together, and they are both 
so prejudiced and obstinate they always say 
no, if they have the faintest suspicion. He 
thinks she is a spoiled darling like Millicent, 
and she thinks he is a contemptuous aristo- 
crat American, as she calls it — all because 
she passed him once in an automobile and a 
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cloud of dust ; and they gave each other one 
glare, and that settled it I" 

The Baron laughed with his whole mas- 
sive person. "Settled it I Reminds me of 
you and mel I'll bet the next glare will 
settle 'em for life, if she thinks so." 

"But maybe he feels too poor or some- 
thing, just as you did. I have an idea!" 
cried Mrs. Whalen. "That nqw magazine 
you're buying. You're going to offer it to 
him to run !" 

The Baron made a wry face. "What, that 
man Alfred? Oh, go 'longl You're jok- 
ingl" 

"No I'm not either. I want him to have 
it. He's only getting — I don't know what ; 
but I know it can't be enough." 

"Now see here," temporized the Baron, ''J 
just as lief he'd have that job, if it wasn't to 
laugh, as the Germans say. That's what it 
is : to laugh ! Why, he'd think I was trying 
to bribe him or something. Oh, go 'way! 
You women know a lot about these things 1" 

The Baron could speak Lindley Murray 
English, and did so, when prurient persons 
were around, but in the privacy of the home 
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he preferred the good old vernacular which 
had made the country great, prosperous and 
happy. 

"Bribe him!" echoed indignant Mrs. 
Whalen. "By oflFering him that magazine to 
run as he pleases!" 

"Yes, that's just it I He'd look pretty, 
wouldn't he, taking that job and hammer- 
ing away at me with it! That's just why 
I'm buying it: to stop the hammering." 

"Why, he isn't hammering at us/' 

"You don't tell me!" 

"Certainly he isn't. I've talked it over 
with him ; and we are not worth bothering 
with. We are the merest ciphers — sort of 
bubbles, you know, on an angry economic 
ocean." 

"Is it possible! Very kind of him to ex- 
plain it." 

"Oh, he didn't want to, of course; but I 
dragged it out of him; and now you listen, 
and you'll get the benefit. You see," said 
Mrs. Whalen, with the artless candor of a 
sweet girl graduate to a worshipful audi- 
ence, '^we are merely the expression of the 
popular ideal; the necessary product of the 
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struggle for existence in an anarchic stage 
of civilization. The trouble is, democracy 
i9 only skin deep at present; and political 
liberty cannot coexist with economic despot- 
ism, which is the legitimate fruit of indus- 
trial anarchy; but the minute we apply 
democracy to industry, we make it really 
eflFective for its true object, which is the com- 
plete emancipation of man." 

"Great Scott!" exclaimed the Baron. 
YouVe got it all down cold, haven't you?" 
Of course. I was always a good scholar, 
you know; and this is all very simple. We 
are not our own creators: we are the 
creatures of the time, like Napoleon; and if 
Napoleon is France, it is because the French 
are little Napoleons," recited Mrs. Whalen. 
"And the minute they stop being little 
Napoleons they will get rid of the big ones I" 
she ended triumphantly. 

The Napoleon of finance laughed, as if it 
were either that or tears. "Good God, 
Elizabeth, if you ain't the most precious in- 
nocent that ever drew breath! Oh, no, 
Alfred ain't hammering at us." 

"Of course not! Because, don't you see, 
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we are not the motor-forces of civilization. 
We never made the world in six days and 
rested on the seventh." 

"Glad to hear itl Who did, then— God 
or the devil?" 

"No, it wasn't either of them ; it was gen- 
eral stupidity." 

"Oh, thafs what did it? Well, you tell 
Alfred I'm glad we're agreed for once." 

"I knew you'd be, if you understood each 
other." 

"Yes, we imderstand each other, all right. 
Much obliged, Elizabeth. You and he are 
well met. I never saw such a pair of angels 1" 

"Then you'll let him have that magazine, 
now, won't you?" 

The Baron made another wry face and 
answered regretfully, "Elizabeth, it wouldn't 
do. Why, if I should let him run that mag- 
azine, he'd be running the earth before long, 
and then I'd be out of a job. Great Scott! 
Is this the kind of thing you've been talking 
with him in the cosey comers?" 

"Certainly! Of course it is! I'm com- 
pleting my education." 

"WelU a few years ago you'd have com- 
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pleted his, and I guess you will, anyhow — 
such an awful flirt as you, Elizabeth! The 
thing for you is to get a divorce, and then 
you and Alfred can settle down and settle 
everything just right." 

The Baron had been carrying on in this 
style for forty years; but this time he had 
the satisfaction of witnessing a guilty blush 
in the face of his wife, who rejoined indig- 
nantly. 

"Pshaw! Don't you see, I'm keeping him 
away from Millicent. Of course, Millicent's 
a nice girl, but " 

"Yes, Millicent's a nice girl," agreed the 
Baron. "All that ails her is too much — 
ah — ^her mother's gone upstairs, has she? 
Well, you know what ails Millicent. Now, 
see here : if you want to help that young man 
along, I'll tell you the only thing." 

"Not Millicent? No, I will not lift a 
finger in thatf 

"Millicent? Who said anything about 
her? Millicent's a nice girl, but it'll take her 
a thousand years to suit herself; and the min- 
ute she finds some one, mamma wiU butt in 
and unsettle her again. No, the Baroness! 
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That's the girl for Alfred, because she's 
really democratic; whereas, you know, the 
Winlocks have got aristocracy on the brain. 
But you let Etelka get after him and she'll 
get him, whether he likes it or not. Now, 
the proper thing to do is, just give her a 
chance at him. Give the girl a chance." 

"She's going to have one at the ball; and if 
he only had that magazine to run " 

The Baron laughed tolerantly. "Eliza- 
beth, I guess maybe you don't understand 
Alfred quite as well as I do. You leave him 
alone, and if he thinks she's good enough for 
him, he won't need any magazine to help him 
out. As you say, Elizabeth, you and I 
and the Baroness don't amount to a row 
of pins." 

"He never said we didn't amount to a row 
of pinsl He merely said we weren't guilty 
of the whole horrid world ; and it was a great 
relief to me/' 

"Much obliged!" said the Baron drily. 
"Yes, I'd hate to be accused of all that!" 
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THE BARONESS VON ELLENBERG 

The Baroness von EUenberg sat alone in 
her library. The great room, walled with 
books, had an occupied air and was evidently 
the haunt of a bookish woman. A pile of 
books lay at her right hand on the library 
table ; and, oddly enough, they were all in the 
English language. More oddly yet, the vol- 
ume lying open on the table was a copy of 
Whittier's poems, a work by no means in- 
variably found in German libraries. How- 
ever, the Baroness was not reading now, but 
was busily engaged in transcribing, or trans- 
lating, a manuscript poem with the aid of 
an English-German lexicon. 

Into this studious atmosphere a fair- 
haired child of eight or ten entered quietly, 
and going to a familiar low shelf, extracted 
a book of fairy tales with pictures illus- 
trating the mendacious narratives within. It 
was her holy writ, easily receivable, with the 
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help of the simple formula, "I believe be- 
cause it is incredible." 

"Mimia!" said the Baroness, rising, with 
a paper in her hand. *'Wait a moment! 
Thou lovest fairy tales ? Listen, then, to one 
that was sent to me. ''Sol I have turned 
it into the dialect." 

The child had a charming gravity, with 
a rare, occasional smile like that of some 
strayed angel from a land where there is no 
grief and therefore no humor. And now, 
with the strayed angel look in her eyes, she 
stood in an attitude of expectancy, while the 
Baroness read the fairy tale in a quaint old 
German vernacular wherein it properly be- 
longed : 

THE RHINE-MAH) 

The Rhine-gold is her hair, her eyes 

Are heavens of sapphire blue ; 
And all things say she is most fair, 

And sing, she is most true. 

"But thou," she said, "thou shalt not speak 

Or sing of love to me. 
A stranger thou, too newly come 

Across the great, dark sea !" 
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Yea, and across the great, dark sea 

In quest of thee I roam ; 
For rest or peace I may not find. 

But in thy welcome home. 

Remember what thou wast to me ; 

Who kept thee with his hand ; 
And fought with Siegfried once for thee, 

In our old Fatherland. 

Who brought the stolen Rhine-gold home, 

A crown to deck thy brow ; 
And kissed thee as he placed it there ; 

And there thou hast it now ! 

And wilt thou call him stranger yet, 

Who loved and kept thee so. 
Whose heart was pillow to thy head 

A thousand years ago? 



How can I keep thy silence, sweet 
Or check the words most true, 

When all things say, **Ich liebe dichy 
And sing, **Du bist die Ruh**f 



» 



Lo, I am praying on my knees, 

As once thou heardst me pray. 
That whom thy soul hath sought and found 

Thou wilt not turn away. 
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Minna stood wide-eyed, bating her breath 
till the last word, when she exclaimed in a 
dialect whose medieval artlessness defies 
translation : 

"Ah, heaven! Thinkest thou, Telka, that 
such a thing can be true?" 

The Baroness laughed. "Oh, thou fanci- 
ful child! But yes, it is so that one feels; 
and (ich Gott, who can tell? What thinkest 
thou, Minna, of whom are these verses writ- 
ten?" And Minna answered without hesi- 
tation : 

"Of thee, Telka ; for hast thou not the hair 
and the eyes? Yes, it is written by a mad- 
man who loves thee." 

"Sol" observed the Baroness noncom- 
mitally. 

"Yes, and who can tell if he has not lived 
before with thee for wife, as he says, and has 
become mad for thy loss?" argued the child 
of medievaldom. Whereat the up-to-date 
Baroness ran and clasped the pretty an- 
achronism and kissed her warmly, laughing 
meanwhile at the wild absurdity. 

"Ah, Minna, to get such compliments 
from him and thee which I deserve not at 
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all! Think, Minna, if your hair is called 
gold and your eyes are sapphire! Ach, it 
was always a sorrow to me, this yellow hair ! 
Ach Gottj such hair, which is not gold and 
which is not red and which is not black and 
which is not " 

"So !" observed Minna with surprise. "But 
one cannot say it is not beautiful/' 

''Ach, thou Minna! Thinkest thou it is 
beautiful?*' cried the Baroness breathlessly. 
"No, I love not such yellow hair. It is such 
nice black hair which I love." 

"So! He has black hair!" said Minna with 
interest, 

"Minna, I have not said — no, I have said 
only that I love such nice black hair, but not 
such horrid yellow.'* 

"Yes, it is sad!" observed Minna, ruefully 
lifting a yellow braid of her own. "There 
was once a boy who teased me because of my 
yellow hair. He had such nice black hair; 
and I know not why he teased me, because 
I could not help it." 

But the Baroness knew why, and smiled 
to think how recently she herself had been 
teased for the same reason, perhaps. 
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"Grieve not, little one, for thy hair,** she 
consoled, "It needs not to be grieved for." 

"But how can one help it, if one is teased? 
No, I would have such nice black hair, like 
the madman thy husband." 

"Minna ! Thou shalt not call him my hus- 
band, because he is not! Remember, thou 
child, it is but a poem, a fairy tale!" 

"So! But since fairy tales are true, why 
shall one not believe this one also?" 

The Baroness paused before the hopeless 
task of demolishing this idol. "Minna," she 
temporized, "there is perhaps some truth in 
this fairy tale ; and see, how he has put my 
own words into this poem ! The great, dark 
sea! Ach, I knew not before that it was 
poetry!" 

"Thine own words!" said Minna, aghast. 
"Which thou too hast remembered! Telka, 
thou seest! His fairy tale is true!" 

The Baroness stood helpless. "O thou in- 
credible child! How camest thou here?" she 
despaired. 

"Because thou hast brought me from the 
black forest," quoth Minna to this easy one. 
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"But not all fairy tales are true, O thou 
superstitious IMinna." 

"No, not all; for one says there is such a 
f ar-oflF country, Ahmayreekah, where all are 
democrats like thee, Telka," said Minna, 
building better than she knew. ''That one 
cannot believe, because it is to laugh; but 
such a fairy tale as this of the madman thy 
husband '* 

"Hush, thou — " And the Baroness ad- 
ministered a little shake to the romancer. 
"He is not my husband, and he is not so mad 
as thou thinkest.** 

"So! Then if thou lovest him, Telka, it 
cures him, perhaps; for it cures me always 
if thou lovest me. Yes, and thou seest, he 
has written this fairy tale in order that thou 
shalt remember." 

The Baroness no longer smiled. ^'Ach, 
how thou speakest more than thou knowest I 
Yes, one wishes to believe that fairy tale, 
vicht wahr, Minna?" 

"So! Then, Telka, why wilt thou not 
remember that he was perhaps thy husband ? 
Is it perhaps because he was such a robber? 
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But, Telka, if thy ancestors were also 
robbers " 

"No, he was no robber, thou Minna! 
That, at least, I remember. No, he would 
not steal so much as a kiss!" 

*'Ach, 80 r And Minna looked dubious. 
"It is stealing to take such a kiss?" 

"No, it is not stealing, if it is permitted; 
but if it is not permitted, it is stealing." 

^'Ach, I knew not before that it was not 
permitted to kiss somebody!" 

"It is permitted if it is permitted; but if 
it is not permitted — ach Gott, what shall one 
do?" ended the Baroness in helpless laughter. 

''So! Yes, it is true I What shall one do, 
Telka, if it is not permitted and one is 
obliged to steal? Ach, yes, it is sad, nicht 
wdhrr 

"Yes, it is sad!" laughed the Baroness, 
giving it up. 

Yes," pursued Minna with inspiration; 
for perhaps, if he had stolen such a kiss 
from thee, Telka, thou wouldst now remem- 
ber; for has not the noble knight. Sir Hein- 
rich, stolen such a kiss from the Lady Hed- 
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wig; and she remembered immediately that 
she loved him !" 

^'Ach, thy Sir Heinrich and thy Lady 
Hedwig, who were but robbers! That was 
all a thousand years ago, thou Minna, and 
it is not now permitted to do such things." 

"Sol But Telka, I think if he had 
stolen '* 

''Neinr cried the Baroness, with the hue 
of the Lady Hedwig. "Thou thinkest of 
nothing but fairy tales! Go, now, thou in- 
curable child, and learn not to behave thy- 
self like this foolish Hedwig." 

Minna turned to go, with an unshaken 
faith in the methods of Sir Heinrich, but 
with a heart somewhat broken by Telka^s 
severity. The Baroness saw the broken 
heart and repented of a sudden. 

"Wait, Minna!" she called; and the child 
turned a flower-like face of wounded love 
to her arbitress. 

"Perhaps, after all, Minna, it is permitted 
to believe that fairy tale, if it is true, and — 
ach Gottr exclaimed the Baroness in sud- 
den consternation. 
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The child stood aghast. "'Telka, hast thou 
remembered?" she exclaimed. 

"Yes, I remember that I too have told 
him such a fairy tale I And now, perhaps, he 
flunks it was not so pretty! But Minna, 
thou lovest me, nicht wahr, though I tell thee 
something that is not so pretty?" 

Minna approached and silently cuddled 
into the circle of Telka's arm. 

"And thou knowest that I am called 
Baroness against my will, nicht wdhr?'* 

"But Telka," said Minna, with an air of 
anxiety, "is it not better, perhaps, that I too 
call thee Baroness ? Yes, and in a tale which 
I read one says your ladyship 1" 

"No! No!" cried the Baroness. "I will 
not be ladyshipped by thee ! Ach^ shall there 
be none to call me Telka? Say it, Minna! 
Telka! Telka!" 

"Telka,** repeated the child. 

"So! Gutt Forget it not. Ah, Minna, 
thou knowest not how sad it is to be a 
Baroness, and to be sought not at all for 
one's self! Thou wilt sit with me at the 
table to-day, rdcht wdhr, Minna?" 

"No, Telka, I cannot; because it is not 
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fitting that I sit with thee at the table who 
have not thy fine manners." 

''Ach Gottt Wilt thou never be a demo- 
crat — no, not for love of thy Telka?" 

The child shook her head. "Telka, I love 
thee, but I cannot be a democrat, because I 
wish to be washed," quoth she, with simple 
faith. 

The Baroness burst out laughing. "Oh, 
thou aristocrat! Thou shalt not think men 
are democrats because they are not washed ! 
No, to be a democrat, that is not to be dirty I" 

"So! But why are democrats so dirty, all 
but thee, Telka?" 

"Child, it is because they must work for 
thee and me. Yes, and we are so clean be- 
cause they are so dirty! Therefore, thou 
seest, it is our dirt, and not theirs." 

"So! But I like not dirt," persisted 
Minna. "And yet it is difficult to be as clean 
as thou, and sit with thee and eat so beauti- 
fully. Yes, I love to wait upon thee, Telka, 
and see thee eat beautifully; but if I sit with 
thee at the table it makes me always so sad 
and miserable!" 

"But child, thou dost kiss me and sit at 
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my side when I am lonely; and why canst 
thou not sit with me at the table?" 

Minna shook her head again. ''One finds 
nothing against kissing in fairy books," she 
argued. "For often a page is known to kiss 
a noble lady, if no one is looking; but it is 
not known that he sits at the table with her, 
where all may look and see her evil man- 
ners," ended Minna, with a sad confusion 
of genders. 

''Ach Gott, such fairy books, which I 
myself have given thee!" bemoaned the 
Baroness. 

"Yes, it is true; and therefore thou 
wouldst not have me do wrong?" 

"No, no, little one! Do right by thine 

own light, and by-and-by, if thou shalt have 

more, thou shalt be true to that. But none 

shall know of this fairy tale, Minna? Say 

that none shall know but thee and mel" 

The tale of the madman thy husband?" 

'Hush! Thou shalt say nothing of him 

and nothing of his fairy tale. Dost thou 

promise?" 

"Yes, I promise thee, Telka." 
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^^Kiss me, then," said the Baroness; and 
the child obeyed. 

"So! Now thou wilt keep thy word; for 
thou keepest thy word always, and dost 
never deceive me — ach Gottr said the 
Baroness, wincing again. 

"What is it with thee, Telka?'' 

"It matters not," was the hasty rejoinder. 
"GrO now, dear, and read the fairy book; 
but remember! Thou shalt not behave thy- 
self like this foolish Hedwig. Ach, if she 
is not the picture of Hedwig von Rohrl" 
laughed the Baroness. 

So Minna departed to mendacious dissi- 
pation; and then the Baroness von Ellen- 
berg did a strange thing, in view of her late 
reflections on the Lady Hedwig. 

She carefully closed the library doors, 
looked out of the windows and then at the 
walls, to see if the pictures were looking. 
They were all looking, especially her father, 
the democrat, and her mother, the aristocrat ; 
the one with the quizzical smile and the other 
with her incipient scorn. The Baroness 
blushed hotly at the publicity and frowned 
at some premeditated absurdity. Then, as 
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if the absurdity were the poem, she locked 
both copies away in a little drawer of her 
desk and hung the key on a nail behind a 
tall muTor. Turning from the mirror, she 
caught a glimpse of her face in the glass, and 
frowning perceptibly, exclaimed: 
"Etelka! Etelka!" 
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IX 

THE KITCHEN GARDEN 

Alfred found his way to the little garden 
in the rear of the castle. The garden was 
protected on two sides by the castle itself, 
in an angle of which it lay, and on the other 
two by a high stone wall, topped by trees 
and clambered over by grape vines; and 
there on a bench by the castle door sat 
Etelka in the Gretchen dress, with what 
Alfred called a "bib and tucker" super- 
added. It was a charming effect; but the 
crowning charm for Alfred was the hint of 
a property right with which Etelka came 
and greeted him. 

"Sir Alfred, you are really comel'* she ex- 
claimed. "To sit with me in the little gar- 
den 1" 

"Lady Etelka,'* returned Alfred, with a 
courtly bow, "I had all I could do to keep 
away till now." 

"Ah, sol I am now Lady Etelka!" Evi- 
dently the fancy pleased her, and she stood 
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in a charmed dilemma. "Ah, but what mean 
you. Sir Alfred?" 

"Why, if I am Sir Alfred, that makes 
you the Lady Etelka, doesn't it?" 

The Lady Etelka laughed like a delighted 
child, and held out a dainty, rose-tipped 
hand-of -little-employment that certainly 
matched well with her new title. 

"And this little hand milks the cow!" mar- 
veled Alfred, with the dainty, precious 
thing carefully imprisoned in both his own. 

"Yes, and prunes — no, peels the pota- 
toes !" said Etelka, pointing to a big dish of 
them on the bench. 

In reply Alfred bent and kissed the im- 
prisoned hand, whereat Etelka snatched it 
away and wrung it like a burned child. "It 
bums! Like fire!" she complained. "Sir, 
you did not come to do such things? You 
promise that you will not?" 

"Why, Etelka! I thought it was the 
custom." 

"No, it is not the custom to bum some- 
body! Sir, you promise that you will not, 
nicht wdhrf* 

"Yes, yes," said Alfred in the Grerman, 
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wherein one could say everything. "I prom- 
ise thee anything, if only thou wilt not look 
at me with fear in thine eyes." 

"Achj no, not German! Sir, I prefer you 
speak English, at first," she pleaded with in- 
creased fear. 

'Oh, is my German as bad as all that?" 
'Ach, mini It is a beautiful German; 
but, sir, I cannot yet bear to hear thee say 
dur 

"So 1 Now I can bear no end of it I Keep 
right on, Lady Etelka, if you please. It 
pleases me nearly to death to hear you say 
thee and thou! But as for me, just watch 
me be good and help the Lady Etelka fix 
the potatoes!" quoth Alfred, producing a 
pocket knife. 

^'Ach, neini A gentleman cannot touch 
potatoes, except to eat!" 

"Can't he? Well, this one can. Now, 
Etelka, I'm an American, you know; and in 
America it's all right to do most anything." 

"So! Then if it is permitted in your coun- 
try — ^but, sir, I fear you shall cut yourself!" 

Alfred laughed. "As if every American 
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boy weren't bom with a jack-knife in his 
pocket!" 

"No, that cannot be ! Sir, what mean you? 
Achj it is the American humor of which one 
hears!" cried Etelka in consternation. 

"Yes, it's the American humor to whittle 
the sides of your cradle." 

"Of your cradle J Sir Alfred? No, it 
cannot be." 

"Etelka, do you see that hand? And that 
one? The hands of every American boy are 
scarred just like that — with cuts that he got 
in learning to whittle." 

Etelka shuddered. ^'Ach, there are four, 
five, six — ach Gottt let me not look upon 
them!" 

"Why, those are twenty-five years old! 
You see, Etelka, there is no danger of my 
cutting myself. Now we'll set the potatoes 
right here on the bench between us — or, no! 
We'll set them the other side of you!" 

"No, it is better they are between us, so 
that both can reach them, nicht wahr? Yes, 
it is better! Now, Sir Alfred, you shall sit 
there and whittle potatoes in the American 
manner, if you will; but, sir, you know not 
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how funny it is to see a gentleman whittle 
potatoes !" 

"Well, it looks very pretty when the lady 
does it. In the words of the German poet 
Shakespeare — " Alfred stopped and looked 
at Etelka, who lowered her eyelashes and 
began one of her blushing episodes which 
occurred whenever she was looked at as 
Alfred was looking now. 

"Sir," said shamefaced Etelka all of a 
sudden, "I leam that Shakespeare is no Gter- 
man poet, but English! Why have you 
allowed me to continue in this blunder, Sir 
Alfred r* 

"No, no, Etelka! It wasn't a bhmder! 
It was just too pretty for anything!" 

^'Ach neini It was too foolish!" 

"Etelka, why do you contradict me in this 
up-to-date fashion? You might as well be 
an American girl and done with!" 

"So! She contradicts you, the American 

girl?" 

"Precisely! Just like you!" 

"Ah, so!" Etelka's interest grew. "You 

whittled potatoes with American girls, nicht 

wdhrf* 
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'Never a girl." 

So! You did not whittle potatoes with 
Frduldn Millicent?" 

'Not a potato." 

'Ahl But why not?" 

'Why, for one thing, because Frduldn 
Millicent doesn't whittle potatoes." 

"So! But why does she not whittle po- 
tatoes ?" 

"Because her papa has whittled enough 
to last the family a couple of lifetimes." 

Etelka solved this riddle in a trice. Ah, 
sol Her papa has made money! Yes, and 
she is very pretty, nicht wahr? Then why 
have you not married her, Sir Alfred?" 

Alfred sighed desperately. "Etelka, there 
seems to be some mysterious connection in 
your mind between me and money and 
beauty. It's either the Frdulein Millicent 
is very pretty, or the Baroness is very pretty. 



or 



"No! I have not said it! I have not said 
the Baroness!" 

"Oh, she isn't pretty? Then how can you 
expect " 

"Sir, you shall see for yourself when you 
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see her, if you wish — ach, neint 1 meant 
not that r 

"No, you merely meant to bother me a 
little more, as usual. Etelka, it beats all 
how girls will be girls, the world over I" 

"Sol Then if Frdulein Millicent had 
whittled potatoes " 

"Etelka, how often must I tell you there 
are no birds in last year's nest, as the German 
poet Tennyson remarks?" 

''Nein! That is no German poetl You 
make fun of me!" she grieved, with a little 
quiver in her voice that brought Alfred to 
his senses, or deprived him of a few more. 

''Er war ein hose Wichtr said Alfred, 
reaching for the hand that lay nearest his 
in the potato dish. Etelka quieted down 
like a lamb, and took the hand away with a 
potato. Meanwhile, Alfred had noticed 
something. 

"Why, you child/ You're not as handy 

with a knife as I am 1 It fairly gives me the 

creepy-creeps to see a woman handle a knife ! 

How many potatoes have you ever — Etelka, 

what are you doing to that potato?" 

"Etelka looked abashed anci fftlt?red, "Sir, 
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it is not my task. I did it for the cook, who 
is gone with the automobile." 

"Oh, she's gone, is she? What a nice, 
thoughtful cook 1 Gone for the afternoon, I 
hope?'' 

"Yes, the chauffeur has taken them all to 
the Rheingarten." 

"Good! Now, maybe the automobile will 
break down, and they won't be home till 
morning! — I mean, till dark!" 

"No, they cannot stay so long! They re- 
turn at six o'clock; and there is also the 
cow to be milked." 

"That's all right. I'll milk her for you, 
Etelka." 

"You, Sir Alfred? No, never shall you 
be allowed to milk that cow! What if she 
kicks you, perhaps ? No, they shall not find 
you milking the cow for Etelkal'* 

"Oh, very well; I don't insist. All the 
same, I know I could beat you milking." 

"Yes, for it is not my task. It is the task 
of the gardener." 

"But, Etelka, what is your task : beautify- 
ing the landscape?" 

"Yes, that is it! I care for flowers; and 
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to make all things pretty in the house, and — 
achj one cannot tell all that one does 1" 

"Never mind. General beautifier! Yes, 
that's just the task for you, Etelkal Would 
you consider a good opening of that kind in 
America?'* 

"An opening. Sir Alfred? Is not that 
such a hole into which one falls?" 

"Etelka, you are delightful! The open- 
ing I referred to would be a — ^well " 

''A Weill AchGottr 

"Why not? — with an old oaken bucket? 
In other words, a home of your own, 
Etelka?" 

"Ah, 8o! But that I have already." 

"But this would be an easier job." 

"Sol" 

"Yes, the task would be light and agree- 
able, I hope. It would consist chiefly in 
listening while I tell you what I think of 

you." 

"So! This is the task of American 
women?" queried Etelka with interest. 

"It is if they are lucky. You would be 
one of the lucky ones — if you thought so. 
You wouldn't have much to do except 
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beautify. In the words of the German — ^no, 
the English poet, Wilhelm Wordsworth, 
you would be *A lovely apparition, sent — ' " 

"Ach, that is too foolish! For who shall 
whittle potatoes? Sir, are you rich or poor?" 

Alfred experienced a severe shock, but 
managed to recover and reply, Yankeewise, 
Why do you ask, Etelka?" 

Because some one must whittle potatoes, 
fUcht wahrf 

"Oh, we could get some one else to do 
that." 

"Nein! There shall be none but us 1" cried 
£telka jealously. 

None but us! Alfred received this un- 
conscious betrayal in stealthy silence. It 
would never do to let her know she was say- 
ing things like that ! 

Yes, it is necessary," pursued Etelka. 
To get some one else, that wastes money; 
and if one is not rich — but no, you are rich, 
of course?" 

"And why of couraef^ 

"Because all Americans are rich, mcht 
wahrf* 
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"God forbid r said Alfred. "A few of us 
are still holding out against temptation/' 

"So! You are poor I Yes, of course ! For 
a gentleman cannot make money." 

Alfred silently mulled this naive axiom 
of the European noblesse j which this child of 
democracy had turned into a charming com- 
pliment! "Wait till I tell that to John and 
the Baron!" said he, with malicious joy. 
"But as for me, Etelka, I deserve the com- 
pliment, because you never saw the beat of 
me for not making money!'* 

"Ah, so!" Etelka's face became a study. 
"But, sir, if I am a burden to you — ack, 
nein, I would say, I do not wish to be a 
burden." 

"Oh, it's not as bad as all that, Etelka, 
because I'm going to have about eighteen 
hundred a year ; and that ought to be enough 
for two of us, nicht wahrf' 

^'Achtzehn Hundert — ach, that is rich !" 

"Etelka! Quit poking fun!" 

"Sir, I poke no fun. Eighteen hundred 
dollars, that is — zwei-und-siebzig — yes, 
seventy-two hundred marks! Ach, that is 
very rich!" 
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"Now, Etelka, look here!" said Alfred in 
alarm. "If you think so, that alters it; be- 
cause I don't want you to consider anything 
but just me. Now, you'll promise me that 
much, won't you, little girl?" 

"Just you!" echoed Etelka. "Yes, so 
much one can promise. No, I myself would 
not be considered for anything but just me." 

"Good I Etelka, I like youl Of course 
you know how I began ; but now I'm begin- 
ning to like you!" 

''Ach Gott! At first he loves me, and now 
he likes me; and by-and-by he loves the 
Baroness, perhaps!" 

"The Baroness! Why am I pestered to 
death about that Baroness?" 

"Sir Alfred, be careful! For what if she 
hears you?" 

"The Baroness? Why, Etelka, I thought 
you said they were all gone?" 

"Yes, all but the Baroness, Sir Alfred.'* 

"Well, why didn't she go too?" 

Etelka laughed delightedly. ''Ach, she 
cannot go and leave me here with thee I" 

"Why not ? But no matter ; she isn't going 
to listen through the windows, is she?" 
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Etelka laughed again. "Ach neint A 
lady cannot listen. Sir Alfred! Yes, and it 
is possible, if you knew her, you preferred 
her, after all." 

"To you, Etelka? I'd prefer you to an 
angel from heaven." 

"But, sir, if she is more suitable for you? 
I mean not the angel, but the Baroness?" 

"A Baroness is not suitable for a demo- 
crat.'* 

"But, sir, if you are both democrats?" 

"Bahl" said Alfred. "Excuse me, Etelka, 
but that word means : I beg your pardon. I 
know all about this democracy that I hand 
you down at the end of a ten-foot pole. It's 
not the real thing, Etelka. This is the real 
thing that you and I are indulging in at this 
minute." 

''So! But what if the Baroness her- 
self " 

"Etelka, please, for the love of heaven, 
don't bore me any more about that Baroness! 
Or — excuse me, did I say bore? Well, all 
I meant was, it's the Baroness that bores me, 
not you, Etelka." 

"But, sir, if she does not bore?" 
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"It's no lise, Etelka. These idle scions of 
tall family trees do not please me/* 

'^Ach, that is too foolish, when you have 
seen her not at alll" 

"Oh, yes, I saw her once in an automobile; 
and she looked at me as much as to say, why 
the devil don't you get out of the way? — 
excuse me, did 1 say the devil? Well, that's 
how she looked." 

"Ah, no! She thought: that handsome 
young man I It is that scornful American I 
I get a formal introduction to him and re- 
venge myself 1" 

"Oh, no doubt, that's all she thinks about. 
It's better to be busy, Etelka, and keep out 
of mischief." 

'But, sir, if the Baroness is busy?" 
'Yes, busy with mischief! Always trying 
to turn somebody's head, isn't she?" 

"No, she is not!" cried indignant Etelka. 

"Then it's because she doesn't have to 
try." 

"But, Sir Alfred, if she makes her dresses 
— ^yes, her own dresses?'' pleaded Etelka. 

"She has no business to make her own 
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dresses 1" said Alfred violently. **And take 
the bread out of somebody's mouth 1" 

"Yes, it is truel" lamented Etelka. "She 
herself has thought of itl But if she likes 
to make them. Sir Alfred?" 

"It's hard on her, I admit," relented 
Alfred. 

"And if she has made this dress for me?** 
climaxed Etelka. 

"My!" said Alfred. "But isn't she an 
artist? Nevertheless, Etelka, it's a sinful 
luxury for a baroness to make dresses." 

"But, sir, what shall she do?*' 

"Do? Nothing. Ornament the landscape. 
That is the fate of roses. Gaze haughtily 
from her automobile and — 
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And why not?" blazed out Etelka. "If 
others gaze haughtily at her? No, she likes 
not this fate of roses." 

"So? Well, you're a good girl to stand up 
for her, Etelka. All the same, I'm glad 
you're not a baroness." 

"Sir?" exclaimed astonished Etelka. 
"You would say, if I were the Baroness, you 
would not — no, you would look at me and 

scowir 
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"Why, Etelka, if you were the Baroness 
— ^but ay, there's the rub ! If you were the 
Baroness, would we be sitting here now?" 

Etelka cut an awful gash in a potato and 
made a little outcry over the misfortune. 
Alfred's attention was instantly diverted. 
"Etelka I" he warned. "If you cut yourself 
I shall apply the American remedy." 

"Ah! What is that?" 

"Kiss the place to make it well — and may- 
be other places.** 

"So! You cured some one with this rem- 
edy?" 

"Etelka, excuse me, please; but didn't I 
ask you a question?" 

"What question. Sir Alfred?" 

"I asked, if you were the Baroness, would 
you love me just the same?" 

"Sir? But I have not yet said " 

"Why, so you haven't! Well, then, what 
would you say?" 

"Ah, no! That is not fair!" 

"Exactly! You'd say, ah, no, that is 
not fair! Because — oh, well, you'd be a 
Baroness!" 
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"Ach, know you not, sir? A Baroness, 
that is but a woman !" 

"Yes, but you couldn't expect her to take 
that view of it. No, Etelka, a baroness is 
a spoiled darling from her cradle, now you 
take my word for it." 

*^So! But in America all women are 
spoiled darlings, nicht wahr? Yes, one says 
they are fearfully spoiled!" 

"That's different," said Alfred promptly. 
"In America we spoil each other. It isn't 
so bad when you are all spoiled together. 
Etelka, I know somebody who would like to 
spoil you all his life ! Why not ?" 

"But look how we spoil the potatoes 1" 
pleaded Etelka. "And what if the automo- 
bile returns and they are not ready?" 

"There, little girl, don't cry 1" said Alfred. 

"They will now be good, and finish up the 
potatoes." 

Then Alfred fell to with a will, and read 
himself lessons in patience and consideration 
for a little nameless girl who had confided 
herself into his hands, and had seen him only 
twice, and wanted her share of the reverence 
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and sacred awe that the Baroness would de- 
mand in her place, and that every woman 
had a right to. 

When the last potato was spoiled, Etelka 
rose joyously. "Now we must wash! Come, 
Sir Alfred!" she exclaimed with fresh glee, 
as she led the way to the kitchen, possibly. 
All that Alfred knew was that soap and 
water were in front of him. 

'Please, now, wash!" ordered Etelka. 
^What, before you? No, indeed! You 
first, my dear — I should say, Etelka!" 

Etelka resisted and Alfred insisted. "Oh, 
well, then, both together!" said he; and in 
they plunged their hands together, Etelka 
gleefully and Alfred with hardly a smile. It 
was too serious a matter. Again he debated 
or struggled with the piratical instinct that 
bade him seize Etelka on the spot and carry 
her off to America, regardless of protests; 
but something held her inviolable from the 
pirate thus far, though pirates could not be 
trusted forever. 

''Ach, it is 80 that one washes in America!" 
laughed Etelka, as she handed Alfred the 
other end of a towel. 
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"Never !" he exclaimed with horror. "No, 
Etelka, you are the only girl that ever 
washed her hands in the same basin with me 
or wiped her hands on the same towel." 

Etelka looked hopelessly pleased. "No, it 
is not well to wash with all persons." 

"True! But there would be no objection 
to your washing with me forever." 

'Ach, n-e-i-nr said Etelka ambiguously. 
'Etelka, that nein of yours, with the 
Southern drawl to it, would be fatal to anv 
man's peace. Etelka, we need that nein in 
Americal" 

"N-e-i-nr said alarmed Etelka. "One 
cannot go all at once to America!" 

"No, not all at once. First to Paris, and 
then to London, and then — anywhere you 
like. How would that suit you, Etelka?" 

Etelka's face lighted up in spite of a self- 
respecting effort at indifference. "Ah! To 
Paris! And to London! Sir, what mean 
you?" she added in confusion. 

"I mean, that would be the wedding trip, 
unless you prefer some other." 

Etelka considered. "Sir, one goes first to 
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Bingen am Rhein — but no ! I have not yet 
said yes ! I have said only neinr 

"But such a pretty neint Etelka, little 
girl that washed her hands with me, won't 
you oblige me by saying yes just once, to 
let me hear how it sounds?" 

"No, that is too soon! Come, now, Sir 
Alfred, and see what you shall eat — such 
queer German things, which Americans Uke 
not!" 

Alfred followed Etelka back to the gar- 
den, and there — it was the first time he had 
eyes to see it — was a table, covered with a 
white cloth. Etelka removed the cloth and 
disclosed the queer German things, all name- 
less to Alfred, except the Schwarzbrot, 
cheese and Rhine wine, if that was the name 
of it. Then Etelka removed the "bib and 
tucker" and appeared in her bewitching 
Gretchen attire. Or, no, it was another of 
the same mode and yet more bewitching 1 
Ach Gott, another dress! Alfred regarded 
her with knitted brows. But of course this 
was virtually a daughter of the house, and 
doubtless the fairest and best, as often hap- 
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pens through Nature's revenge, or compen- 
sation; and the Baroness, dear girl, had 
made a household pet of her and spoiled her 
humanly. 

"Now," said Etelka gaily, "we sit here 
upon — no, at the table. You upon that side 
and I upon this." 

Her grace and spontaneity, the flash of 
her lovely white arms, the sheen on her 
beautiful hair, the very tripping of her 
tongue — all flew to Alfred's head; but 
he managed to walk straight to the table 
and sit solemnly down, like a more or 
less drunken man endeavoring to be sober. 
Etelka noted the solemnity, and bethought 
herself of a possible American custom which 
she had well-nigh omitted. ^^Ach, yes, those 
Americans are so religious !" thought Etelka 
to herself, while to Alfred she said respect- 
fully. 

"But perhaps you wait for a Tischgebet — 
a grace?" 

"Certainly, if that is your custom," said 
Alfred, to whom the custom had always been 
a bore. "Only I would rather you would say 
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it, please." Whereat Etelka dropped her 
head and said: 

"O Gk)d, forgive us to eat while others 
starve." 

Alfred looked up in a kind of alarm and 
encountered such clear-eyed innocence as left 
him the more amazed. 

"But, Sir Alfred, you are pale I" said 
Etelka. "A glass of wine will do you good." 

For reply Alfred took the glass, surveyed 
the wine an instant, and pitched it into 
the grass. "Not to-day, Etelka," said he. 
"When a man is drunk, what's the use of 
keeping on?" 

"Ah, no! You have drunk nothing, sir I" 

"There are headier things than wine, 
Etelka." 

Headier, sir?" 
Well, heartier, then." 

"Sol Then you try something heartier." 

Alfred nibbled at a cake, or something, 
and laid it down. "It's no use, Etelka. I 
can't eat. That is, unless — but I promised 
not to do that at present." 

With this he looked at Etelka, who 
laughed at the suggested cannibalism, but 
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with a hint of the ancient fear in her eyes. 
''Achj neinr she protested. "'Sir, you shall 
remember, it was but a week ago I" 

"A week! It seems like an eternity I 
Think, Etelka ! An eternity! Are you quite 
sure you don't love me yet, when I loved 
you in a moment?" 

"But, Sir Alfred, I am Lady Etelka, 
fUcht wahr? And a lady cannot love some 
one in a moment. No, for it is not per- 
mitted. It is too shameful!" 

"Shameful or not, it has happened in less 
than a minute." 

"No, no, that cannot be I No, it would not 
be right, when you know me not at all ; and 
what if afterward you discover " 

"Well?" said Alfred, waiting for some 
sort of confession that was hovering on her 
lips, though he wished she could let it go. 
What did it all matter? 

"Sir, you are sure you care not if my an- 
cestors were robbers?" 

"Yes, it looks as if I cared, doesn't it? 
How long ago was it, this robber business?" 

"Sir, I think perhaps — four hundred 

years." 
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"Why, how recent ! What did they steal. 
Rhine-maids ?'* 

"Sir, I think they have stolen everything 
that could be stolen." 

"You surprise me ! What made them quit 
so soon?" 

"I think because it was impossible to steal 



more." 



"So!" said Alfred. "That^ssad! But it's 
why a lot of people take to virtue — all but 
you and me. Etelka, dbsolvo te. Which 
means, you are a good girl." 

"Sir Alfred, I thank you," said Etelka 
beautifully. 

"Oh, we all have to have ancestors. Yours 
may have been robbers, but I judge they 
were neither fools nor frights. As for mine, 
they were so ashamed of themselves that 
they never showed up at all, except one or 
two, who managed to keep out of jail and 
Congress." 

"So! But I care not if they were in Con- 
gress. You, at least, would never be there, 
Sir Alfred.'* 

"Thank you, Etelka. Yes, that's what 
they tell me over home; and the result is, 
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I'm here with you. Did you ever see any- 
thing so pretty as this little garden?" 

"It is the sun falling yonder f' exclaimed 
Etelka. 

"The sun? Nothing of the kind I It is 
yott^Etelkal" 

"No, it is the sun, and yonder vine with 
grapes, and the great tree beside the wall, 
and the grass and the flowers and all! Ach, 
no, I had not thought how pretty it is I" 

"You see, Etelka, this is all that is neces- 
sary." 

"This great castle, sir?" 

"No, just you and I and the potatoes. 
Etelka, I could write poetry this minute 
about *Just you and I and the potatoes!' " 

"But, sir, you have no need, since all your 
words are poetry." 

"Etelka, you'd cry if I abused you like 
that!" 

"But, sir, it is true! No, one shall not 
say Americans have no poetry, because they 
have far too much. Sir Alfred, you are a 
(xcrman! Yes, in spite of this beautiful 
black hair ! One sees it in the poem you sent 
to me." 
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It was her first reference to the poem, and 
for his reward she had called his hair beauti- 
ful and admitted him to the kinship of race ! 

"It wasn*t half worthy of you, Etelka — 
the poem, I mean.*' 

"Sir, it was far too beautiful! I was 
ashamed if I read it and thought, no, Etelka, 
thou art not so! He has not written it for 
thee, but for such an American magazine." 

"Oh, no, Etelka! You never could get a 
poem like that into a magazine! You see, 
magazine poetry has got to go something 
like this: 

Come where the Hoopalah hollers ! 

Come where the Flubdub sings ! 
Come where the doleful Dodo dollars, 

And the Flimflam flaps his wings ! 

Etelka received this mysterious lyric with 
awed fascination. "But, sir," she despaired, 
"I know not one of these birds, except the 
dodo; and why shall the dodo dollar?" 

"Because," said Alfred, "the dodo is obso- 
lete, and so is the dollar. Therefore the dodo 
must have dollared." 

Etelka sprang up from the table in a 
paroxysm of laughter and skipped half way 
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across the garden, till she actually pirouetted 
like a dancing girl I Of all provoking, mad- 
dening shapes out of fairyland, when had 
Alfred seen the like? With an increasing 
pain at the heart, he beheld this triumph of 
German innocence over American humor, 
with innocence so ignorant of the spell she 
was working. 

Ye gods and goddesses!" he protested. 
Must I endure all this? Etelka, you 
Rhine-maid, do you call that fair — telling 
me to be good and then behaving like that?" 

Etelka stopped short in her spell-weaving 
and stood like a statue of contrition. The 
mask of the American humor could not de- 
ceive her. The pent-up idolatry of years, 
the incense that heaven never gets, was 
offered at her shrine ! 

"Sir Alfred, you forgive meT* she en- 
treated. ''But it is to laugh, such magazine 
poetry !" 

"Etelka, do you love me?" 

"So soon? Within an hour? Ah, how can 
one know?" 

"Very easily. How did the sleeping 
beauty know? Etelka, vou are my sleeping 
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beauty. Why shouldn't I wake you in the 
same way?" 

Etelka cautiously put the table between 
her and the impending Prince. "Sir Alfred, 
you stay there!" she commanded. "No, it 
cannot be the wine, for he has thrown it into 
the grass ! Sir Alfred, listen to me. If one 
bites a peach or a pear, and likes it not, one 
throws it away, nicht wahr? Yes, and I like 
not to be thrown awayl" 

"Throw you away, Etelka? How little 
you know of me, or yourself either I" 

"Yes, it is true, and therefore it is better 
to wait. If love comes so suddenly how can 
one teU how soon it goes?" 

"There has been no one for ten years, 
Etelka. No one but you." 

"For ten years! So! And you got sud- 
denly over that?" 

^Oh, in no time!" said Alfred lightly. 
'No, it was not possible for thee in no 
time! No, for thou canst not!" 
'You may be right," said Alfred. 
Sol" Etelka grew ominously quiet. 
"No, you could not wait for me! And there 
was not yet one but thee!" she said, with the 
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terrible, unfaltering eyes of pitiless inno- 
cence, looking on sad experience. 

Alfred gazed at this incredible confession 
of two things at once! None but thee I 
"Etelka!" said Alfred, "do you know what 
you are saying? Etelka, dearest, if you 
love me — 



: me " 



'No, I have not said it! And now, per- 
haps, I shall not!" 

"Now, Etelka! Remember, I was never 
engaged, never in my life ; and you would be 
the first." 

"So! You were not verlohtf 

"Never!" 

"But you have wished to be, nicht wahr? 
Yes, and you have seen her, after making 
love to me?" 

"Etelka, there are two whole families at 
Sturmherr; and if Mrs. Whalen invites me, 
what can I do? Besides, there's a young man 
named John for Miss Winlock." 

'^Ach, she cares not for John, and you 
care not for Mrs. Whalen." 

"Etelka, you are a torment!" 

"And it was but yesterday he said du hist 
die Ruh, which he has said to another!" 
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"Never, Etelka, so help me God I*' 

"It matters not, if you have said it with 
other words to herl Yes, one sees how he 
has learned such words to upset the head of 
a simple girl with but one fine dress and—" 
Etelka dashed away a tear. 

"Etelka, this is too much! Am I to stand 
here and listen to that when I ought to be 
kissing that tear away ?" 

"Sir, you dare not! You dare not!'* cried 
Etelka, using an unfortunate mistranslation 
in her flurry. 

"Dare not?" exclaimed Alfred. "I would 
dare to carry you off bodily, like one of those 
old robber barons !" 

The baronial theft was imminent, but 
Etelka escaped round the table, fled up the 
steps, closed the door, and locked it! 

She stood a breathless moment, as if wait- 
ing for the castle to be taken by storm ; but 
all was still. Then Etelka laughed tremu- 
lously and ran upstairs. 
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"Now I Ve frightened her ! What a shame I" 
said Alfred, alone in the garden from which 
Eve had fled. 

"Excuse me, sir," said a cultivated voice of 
offense, in all but faultless English. 

Alfred looked up and saw through a lace 
curtain, darkly, a lady in a sort of auto- 
mobile cloak, hat and veil, looking down on 
him, figuratively and literally. The Baron- 
ess, of course, with the same insufferable 
air of his one glimpse of her in the auto- 
mobile I 

"Sir, perhaps you will be good enough to 
excuse Etelka, now that you have frightened 
her?" said the Personage above him. 

Her tone smacked of the lofty condescen- 
sion that snobs mistake for aristocracy ; and 
this was her democracy that Alfred had 
heard of! However, for Etelka's sake, he 
managed to reply deferentially : 
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"Madam, I did not mean to frighten her; 
and I sincerely beg her pardon." 

"She is not accustomed to the attentions 
of aristocratic American gentlemen," con- 
tinued the courteous but cutting tones. 

"I am very glad to hear it. Madam. You 
could not tell me anything which is more to 
her credit." 

"Sir, if you please, I am Frdulein, not 
Madam." 

"It is an address which we permit our- 
selves to persons in a high station/' Ireiumed 
Alfred, with a sardonic glance upward. 
"You will find it, Madam, in old English 
comedies." 

"Ah! You are playing such an old Eng- 
lish comedy with Etelka, perhaps?" 

"Madam, the comedy has just begun; and 
it seems to be your part to drop down insults 
from second-story windows." 

"Insults? Sir, what do you mean? I have 
dropped no insults." 

"Excuse me. Madam, but you insinuated 
that my intentions are not honorable. 
Etelka knows better. She knows very well 
that I am not playing with her." 
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"So! She knows?" A pause. "But why 
have you not asked my permission to visit 
her?" 

"Madam, I am a stranger here; and it is 
not the custom in my country to ask per- 
mission of any one but the girl herself." 

"So! That is your American custom! 
Then you meant no disrespect to Etelka ; but 
would it not be better to look higher among 
your equals?" 

"Why, the truth is, Madam, I prefer my 
superiors; and Etelka is so vastly superior 
to any one in this snobbish little town of 
bogus aristocrats and ex-highwaymen " 

"Sir, what mean you?" demanded the Per- 
sonage, beginning to lose her English. "You 
would say I am not the equal of Etelka? 
Remember, sir, you are addressing the 
Baroness." 

"You may be the Empress, Madam, but 
you are in no position to patronize Etelka 
or me. I have made things perfectly plain 
to her, and that is enough." 

"So! But what have you made plain?" 

"That is not for you to hear. If Etelka 
chooses to tell you, that is her affair." 
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^^Yes, and mine also, if she goes to 
America and gets killed by the Indians, per- 
haps." 

"As to that, Madam, I can only recom- 
mend you to look up your geography and 
history." 

"Sir, what mean you with your geography 
and history? You would say there are no 
Indians in America?" 

"Madam, there are Indians in America— 
who could give lessons in courtesy in this 
neighborhood." 

"But, sir, you are mistaken. I meant no 
discourtesy to Etelka or you." 

Alfred was indifferently mollified; how- 
ever, from a baroness this was probably 
handsome. "Madam," said he forbearingly, 
"I accept your — explanation; and if you will 
kindly carry mine to Etelka " 

"Sir, she is but a lonely girl, with none 
but me to care for her. If you come again, 
you need not come to the little garden. You 
may come to the courtyard and ring. Etelka 
will receive you and make you welcome." 

This was more than handsome, from a 
baroness, and Alfred was mollified. ^^Frau- 
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lein von Ellenherg, I thank you,'* he said 
graciously. "As I told Etelka, if you will 
inquire of the Whalen family at Sturmherr, 
I think you will find no reason why I should 
not come." 

"Yes, I know your friends at Sturmherr. 
Perhaps I need not inquire. But, sir, there 
is no need of your going by the long way 
around. Please go through the little gate 
along the walk by the castle, and you will 
find yourself in the courtyard." 

Alfred made the Baroness his most cour- 
teous adieu, and following the directions, 
went his way, a little sorrowful, with no 
good-by from Etelka. Suddenly, as he 
passed along under the castle wall, a window 
was thrown up above his head. Alfred 
looked up, and there was Etelka I" 

"Etelka, little girl!" said Alfred the peni- 
tent. "Forgive me and I'll never do it 
again! I mean, of course, not till the time 
comes. Did you get my apologies from the 
Baroness?" 

Etelka rested her arms on the window sill 
and looked down like Juliet from her bal- 
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cony. "Hush !" she warned. "What if some 
one hears? Yes, I got them." 

She had laid a finger of warning to her lip, 
and as she took it away Alfred caught the 
au--blown kiss on the tips of his fingers and 
laid it where it belonged. "I got it, Etelka 1" 
said he radiantly. 

'Wein/ That was no kiss I It was an 
accident I" 

"Oh, in that case, there it is again!" said 
he, blowing it back. 

"Ach Gottt What shall one do with those 
Americans?" despaired Etelka. 

Alfred held up his arms to the vision in 
the window and said: "You flew up. Can't 
you fly down?" 

"No, I cannot fly down, because I must 
fly to the kitchen and cook those potatoes. 
And thou too must fly, Sir Alfred, before 
they come and find thee here, and tease me, 
perhaps." 

''Now who's afraid of the teasing?" 
laughed Alfred. "But tell the Baroness I 
didn't mean to be rough on her, will you 
please?" 

"Yes, I will tell her. Sir, you, have seen 
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the Baroness, nicht wahr? And now per- 
haps you prefer her to Etelka?" 

It was a difficult position, but Alfred 
managed to get out of it. "Etelka, I haven't 
a word to say against the Baroness ; but you 
know it is impossible to fall in love with 
somebody in a moment." 

"So! Then thou hast not told me the 
truth!" 

"Not half of it, Etelka! You wouldn't 
let me, you know." 

Etelka looked down with a mixture of ex- 
ultation and concern. Ach Gottl He pre- 
fers Etelka to that Baroness ! Look ! Here 
is something that you forget me not." 

The something dropped and was deftly 
caught by Alfred, who found himself in pos- 
session of a morocco case which flew open in 
his hand, disclosing a picture of Etelka. 
Alfred gave a glance from the shadow to 
the substance, and kissed the picture before 
Etelka's eyes, till she bade him desist. 

"It is enough!" she commanded from her 
safety on high. "What if some one sees such 
foolish behavior? Sir Alfred, behave at 
once!" 
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Alfred "behaved," and put the picture 
obediently away. Whereupon Etelka re- 
lented and said. 

"I am so cross to you! Sir, you forgive 
me if I am not perfect, nicht wahr?** 

"Etelka, would that you had a thousand 
faults, that I might love them alll" 

*'Achj nein! There are not so many I 
Now you hasten to go, before they come and 
tease me!" 

"Good-by, then! You know what that 
means now, don't you?" 

"So!" mused Etelka, trying to recollect, 
"What means it, Sir Alfred?" 

"Etelka, you are so forgetful! Don't you 
remember, it means, God be with you, dear- 
est of girls ; and may heaven go with you till 
next time; and then you'll be ready to say 
yes, won't you, Etelka?" 

Etelka gazed over his head at the enviable 
horizon. "So!" she mused. "It means now 
more than ever! But, sir, I must bid you 
good-by." And the window was vacant of 
Etelka. 

"There, now, she's said it again!" mused 
Alfred, moving reluctantly homeward. 
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"And heaven only knows whether it meant 
anything or not!" 

Alfred went home and extended himself, 
as usual, to fight off the "great sadness," 
with the help of Etelka's picture propped 
up on the table before him. The result was 
that "Curfew did not ring that night," as 
he expressed it. In other words, for the first 
time in six months there was no great sad- 
ness at all! 
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Though Alfred had expressly forbidden 
Etelka to consider anything but him, he now 
stooped to something like bribery by pur- 
chasing the most beautiful diamond ring 
obtainable at Baimi's, the local Tiffany's, 
and sending it to Etelka with the message 
that she was to put it on the minute she 
pleased and he would know the reason why. 

This pleasant inconsistency shortened a 
day that would otherwise have been endless ; 
and by nightfall came "the ball, the Baron- 
ess and boredom." Or, rather, Alfred was 
seriously planning, while he armed himself 
for the battle, to have it out with the Baron- 
ess about Etelka, and get her on his side if 
possible. If a baroness should serve one 
such useful purpose, she would have Alfred's 
pardon for the whole tribe. 

"So! You go to the ball — like a young 
god!" said Herr Richter, smiling on Alfred's 
finery. 
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Alfred turned, a trifle sadly for a young 
god, and said, "Well, yes, now that they've 
decided to call it a lawn party." 

"Ach, give me only your thirty years and 
take my cursed hotel!" 

"Thirty-three, Heir Richter." 

"That does nothing. The Baroness, who 
is perhaps twenty-three, she looks for a man 
perhaps ten years older." 

"Plenty of such men," laughed Alfred. 

"But not like you, she says, if she sees you 
once in such clothes I You will not take my 
cursed hotel ? No, and in your place, I also 
not. Chite naeht, Herr Alfred. But re- 
member! you do not call her Baroness, for 
that vexes her fearfully." 

Alfred suppressed a sigh and went his 
way. He did not wish to go to the ball and 
negotiate with the Baroness for Etelka ; and 
there was a note in his pocket from Milli- 
cent, apprising him between the lines that, 
German or not, once more had that enter- 
prising yoimg woman, the Lorelei, scored 
on the banks of the Rhine. 

"I know you don't like balls," ran the 
note, "but as we've decided to call it a lawn 
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party, you haven't a single excuse ; and now 
that John has gone home we shall need you 
all the more to help make a good showing 
for America." 

"Poor old John!" thought Alfred, "What 
was the matter with John?" 

Sturmherr, named for the fragriient of a 
neighboring castle, was the fruit of that 
branch of mythology, the family-tree book, 
which reposes piously on the top of the Bible 
in the average American household. 

According to Mrs. Whalen's mythology, 
her family was of fine old robber-baron 
origin, with a Schloss am Rhdn. And sure 
enough, the identical Schloss had been 
located, purchased regardless by the up-to- 
date "Baron," adorned with a twentieth 
century castle, and accepted by Mrs. Whalen 
with simple, childlike faith. Wherefore, in 
view of the castle, Mrs. Whalen's old baro- 
nial extraction, and the "Baron's" indubi- 
table millions — '^Ach Gottj one knew not how 
manyl" — feudal EUenberg had graciously 
consented to come under his roof 1 More- 
over, had not the "Baron" been received by 
the Kaiser on equal terms? 
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Among other modem conveniences, 
SturmheiT boasted of an enormous parlor or 
pavilion, where a small regiment could 
dance, promenade and sit around without 
jostling. The lawns, not too well lighted, 
were gay with pretty dresses and gallant 
cavaliers, and the music and dancing were in 
progress when Alfred arrived. The great 
ballroom was thronged with English, 
French, German and American men and 
women; and Alfred found the Baron and 
Mrs. Whalen welcoming newcomers in the 
great hall of Sturmherr. 

"Son," said the hospitable Baron, in his 
most jovial strain, "there's a girl here for 
you I Or two, I should say. Elizabeth, 
Where's Millicent and the Baroness ? Never 
mind, Alfred. Wait till I'm through with 
this how-d'ye-do business and I'll take care 
of you. Keep your weather eye peeled and 
think up all your pretty things, and give the 
girls a chance, Alfred! Give 'em a chancel 
How do you do, Mrs. — ah — that name es- 
capes me, but — ah, yes, thank you, Mrs. 
Smith! So hard to remember that name!" 

"Alfred," said Mrs. Whalen, in a radiant 
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aside, "I've found her for youl You are 
dark and she is fair; and I was that way 
once." 

Alfred was touched by this unavailing 
romance. "You pay her a high compli- 
ment," he returned, "whoever she bel" 

"Come here, please," said Mrs. Whalen 
softly, taking his arm. "You don't mind if 
she isn't an American, do you? Because we 
were all Germans once, you know — that is, 
you and I." 

"And a few others! Certainly; you'd 
know that by the color of my hair." 

It was true! The two heads, Mrs. 
Whalen's and Alfred's, could never have 
furnished anything but a beautiful contrast 
between the Teuton and some dark-haired 
enemy; but Mrs. Whalen cared nothing for 
such old scores. "Oh, well," she replied, "I 
think it's much nicer, this mixture of races 
and temperaments. Think how dull it would 
be, with all of us just alike! But you and 
she aren't a bit alike — to look at, I mean. 
Where is she ? Such a lovely girl ! And so 
high-spirited and democratic and every way 
made for you ! There, don't look while she's 
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looking this way. The girl in white — with 
the beautiful hair! Would you believe I 
ever looked that way in my graduation 
dress ? I had a part, too, because I was quite 
a good scholar ; and Mr. Whalen said — there, 
now, quick, before she goes !" 

And Mrs. Whalen pointed out a fair 
young creature in the misty white splendor 
of a graduation gown, and gloriously 
crowned with the Rhine-gold of Alfred's 
praise. Alfred looked and froze at the sight. 

"Oh, that is the Baroness!" he marvelled. 

"Sure thing!'' said the Baron, reinforcing 
his wife. "Helena Bertha — oh, there's a 
whole string of names, winding up with Von 
EllenhergI But what do you care? Look 
here, we've got to get even with these Euro- 
peans somehow for carrying off all our girls. 
What are you fellows doing? Where's your 
enterprise? Why don't you get busy? The 
way to ruin the nobility is to marry all the 
pretty girls." 

"All?" said Alfred at random. 

"Well, one then; that's your share. Grct 
busy, son ; get busy ! Let up on muck-raking 
a while and rake in a girl ! Good Lord, you 
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ain't got but one life to live, and the angels 
don't get married." 

"Don't they?" said Alfred in a dream. "I 
guess it's their fault. Why did John have 
to go?" 

Then, lowering his voice, the Baron whis- 
pered darkly, "That's just what I'm won- 
dering myself. Say, but ain't the girls awful 
these days? Ain't they awful? Look out 
for 'em, son. That's what you're here for." 

Alfred smiled vaguely at Mrs. Whalen 
and her pathetic little romance, and wan- 
dered aimlessly away in a whirl of stupe- 
faction with the misty white vision before his 
eyes. He had seen Millicent looking just 
like that on the night of his himiiliation ten 
years ago; and his trampled soul rose in 
arms at this fresh deception, more insolent 
and cruel than the other! His first thought 
was to go straight to Etelka and demand ah 
explanation. His second was to wait a little 
till his brain should be clearer of anger and 
resentment, lest he should say or do some- 
thing regrettable. A single glance flashed 
like a searchlight from the far end of the 
ballroom and encountered his eye. Then the 
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Baroness turned away and laughed giddily 
at So-and-so's remark. Evidently it was 
off with the old flirtation and on with the 
newl But a glance was enough to betray 
the guilt and shame, or whatever a baroness 
was capable of feeling for good and suffi- 
cient reason. Her very laugh was a be- 
trayal. Alfred felt the room go roimd. The 
fresh woimd had reopened the old one, and 
with a sense of deadly internal hemorrhage 
he foimd a vacant seat and sank down in a 
kind of faint. The treacherous nerves had 
seized their moment and played him false 
again; but he fought them down and mas- 
tered them after the hardest struggle yet; 
and no one but another victim of nervous 
prostration could dream of the demons he 
had faced down and routed in the past three 
months. 

When the demons were on the nm and 
Alfred began to breath from the conflict, he 
found himself side by side with a handsome, 
white-haired matron, who eyed him with ma- 
ternal concern. 

"Young man, you are bored!" she finally 
pronoimced. 
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"If so, I have come to the right place," 
said Alfred, smiling like the Spartan with 
the fox. 

"Sol Young man, you are an American, 
nicht wahr? Why, then, are you sitting 
here with an old woman when there are 
pretty girls yonder?" 

"Madam, it is because I prefer to converse 
with my superiors." 

The handsome old lady smiled grimly at 
the discarded ritual of her youth. "Young 
man, you are an amiable liar. And what 
if the pretty girls yonder should hear of your 
contemptible opinion?" 

"In that case, madam, they would scrape 
an acquaintance with the truth." 

"Sir, young man, I must know you. Your 
name? So! Jefferson! It is the name of a 
fanatic." 

"Of two, madam, including me." 

"So! But your other name? Alfred? 
So ! It is better, for it is the name of a king 
who was no fool." 

"I have heard that there was one such 
king." 

"So! For that answer thou shalt hear I 
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am the Frau von Stein. Young man, I am 
your grandmother, and I shall undeceive 
you. You shall know, your superiors are 
not your elders. Why? Because the older 
one gets, so much the worse." 

"But, Madam " 

"Hush I Not a word! The days of my 
nonsense are past. I please myself now with 
the truth." 

"Indeed! I am afraid there is nothing 
that pleases me less." 

"Sir, you speak with bitterness! What is 
her name? You will not tell? No, not to 
go to heaven ! But what matter? It is some 
wild flirt like the Baroness yonder. Etelka! 
You see her with her fine airs of the 
noblesser 

1 see her," said Alfred indifferently. 

'Yes, and she has seen you, for are you 
not a handsome young man ? Therefore, be- 
ware of Etelka !" 

"Your warning is needless. I am in no 
danger from a baroness, madam." 

"So! Then you are the first! But you 
shall not think you are in no danger because 
you are a democrat and proud as the devil. 
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Etelka too is proud as the devil; for is she 
not a democrat? Think only, young man I 
A democrat!. And worse! An agitator! 
Think only! A woman, and yet an agitator! 
And a flirt? Ach Gott, it is not to believe! 
Yes, it was in order to break more hearts 
that she became a democrat. She will have 
war and bloodshed ! Think only, mein Herri 
Her democracy? Ach, it is not your Ameri- 
can democracy, where one respects rank and 
wealth. Ach, the American farce! One 
sees how it is played out and becomes soon 
an empire!" 

"Speaking for myself, madam, I respect 
nothing that is not respectable. As for the 
American farce, you will find it is anything 
but played out. As Paul Jones put it, we 
haven't begun to fight yet." 

"Ach, such American fighting for a fool- 
ish dream ! And one sees already the Ameri- 
can Empire!" 

"Madam, if the truth pleases you, why 
cherish such delusions ? Man will not return 
to his cradle. The whole world is doomed 
to become American, and much more." 

"Sir, it is a doom which I care not to meet. 
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Gott set Dank if I am dead when it hap- 
pens 1" 

"And Gott sei Dank if I am alive 1" 

The cynical old lady smiled indulgently. 
"Yes, it is this doom which Etelka will have. 
America and much morel Your American 
democracy? It is to laugh with Etelka! No, 
all shall be equal ! There shall be the division 
of property 1 And then what? Ach, this 
foolish girl I Can she not see, it becomes all 
soon as before! And why, if she will have 
division, does she not divide her own? But 
no, it is others who shall divide, not she! 
Ach, it is too wonderful!" And the Fran 
von Stein leaned back and fanned herself 
clear of absurdities. 

Alfred wondered if he should ever hear 
the last of this Mother Goose melody, which 
seemed to pursue him over the round globe ! 
Madam," said he, with incipient boredom, 
you are cherishing another delusion. Such 
programmes have no existence outside of the 
conservative imagination." 

"Young man, I am conservative, and I 
have imagination; but I cannot imagine all 
the folly of your democracy." 
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I should hope not," said Alfred grimly. 
But from your own statement, that young 
lady knows perfectly well what she is 
about." 

"Young man, you shall find she is about 
to break your heart for defending her." 

"Madam, your bitterness appears to ex- 
ceed mine." 

"Sir, and why not, if I see this foolish girl 
and her democracy of Tolstoi ? Yes, it is this 
old Taugenichts Tolstoi who has made her a 
fanatic; and now she is worse than hel" 

"I should hope sol" 

"Sir, he is an old Taugenichtsr 

"Ahl" said Alfred. "A good-for-nothing! 
Excuse me, but isn't that rather a queer kind 
of brickbat for an aristocrat to throw?" 

"Sir, I am, if you please, such a good-for- 
nothing aristocrat ; but why shall one also be 
ridiculous ? Yes, it is ridiculous, this democ- 
racy of Etelka! She will wear the peasant 
dress, like Tolstoi ; but not at such an Ameri- 
can ball. Yes, that is her democracy — to 
come to the ball of the Baron, thy country- 
man!- Ach, if there are not barons in 
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America already!" And the old lady 
chuckled satanically. 

**I am glad," said Alfred urbanely, "that 
America has something you approve of." 

"No, you are not glad, and I do not ap- 
prove of your barons." 

"Still, I think you would. Madam, if you 
knew them better. Your old-fashioned 
Rhine barons were nowhere in comparison." 

It was a point-to-point combat, but the 
Frau von Stein's enjoyment appeared to 
grow with the fray. She was evidently one 
of those women who laugh at the shaking 
of the spear; and she laughed at it now as 
she replied: 

"Sol Your barons are worse than oursl 
Young man, you are soaked — yes, pickled — 
in democracy, nicht wahrf 

"Truel I have been in a pickle ever since 
I was bom." 

"And therefore thou art a democrat; but 
young man, Alfred, hadst thou lived in those 
days, they had made thee a baron to fight 
for them. Yes, and all had fallen before 
thee, both man and woman!" 
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"You are mistaken. Madam. You behold 
in me a victim of both." 

"Of woman, yes; for what man is not? 
But of man — no, not yet. To woman thou 
shalt yield; but to man, never 1" 

"I see you are fond of hyperbole. Madam." 

"Young man, thou seest I am fond of 
thee, or I had not so borne with thy tongue." 

"I was merely following your good ex- 
ample. It is the only kind of flattery that 
is pemiitted in America." 

"Yes, one loves this American flattery! 
Be not too kind to woman if thou wouldst 
have her kind to thee. But ach, thou canst 
not; and therefore thou shalt suflFerl" 

"Why, Madam, I hope I have not failed 
in unkindness in the present instance?" 

"To me thy grandmother, no; but to 
Etelka yonder, who is a beauty and young 
and cruel as the Lorelei of Heine ? Fail not 
in unkindness to Etelka 1 Or perhaps thou 
hast failed already?" 

"I have failed to meet the Baroness at all. 
She is a stranger to me," said Alfred coldly. 

"So 1 Then who has caused thy bitterness, 
if not Etelka?" 
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"She might retort, Madam, and who has 
caused yours?" 

"Who but she herself 1 For am I not an 
aristocrat? And therefore am I the devil 
in her eyes I Ach, if her family are not angry 
with her! Yes, and all families which are 
not fools ! Look how she dances not at all 1 
No, for none will dance with her. And why ? 
Because there are none with whom she has 
not quarreled for her democracy 1" 

This was such a flagrant absurdity that 
Alfred pitied the Baroness less than ever. 
A procession of men had left the beauty with 
chagrin that was visible a mile away! "Of 
course all those men were declining to dance 
with her!" he suggested. 

The Frau von Stein smiled grimly at the 
touch. "Sol Your eyes have gone, though 
your feet remain 1 Ach, those menl They 
all will quarrel and fight for a woman ; and 
already that Graf von Rohr has fought with 
three because of Etelka ! And why will they 
quarrel and fight for her? Because she is a 
beauty?" The Frau von Stein laughed. 
"Yes, and because of her beautiful money! 
Her money, young man! Her father, this 
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poor baron, has married a girl with red 
blood. From her Etelka gets the beauty and 
also the money." 

"Two excellent things, I have heard." 
"Young man, you are Mephistopheles or 
your heart is broken ; and I do not think you 
are Mephistopheles. Young man, Alfred, 
listen to your grandmother. With a broken 
heart you are first prepared to break the 
heart of woman. Why? Because you are 
now heartless, and know how to deal with 
Etelka. You treat her hke the devil, young 
man, and she is yours. Then you carry her 
off to America, and all Germany shall mourn 
for her money." 

"It speaks well for Germany to be 
quarreling with a girll" he retorted. 

"Sir, if you are not quarreling with her in 
ten minutes you are the first 1 It is not per- 
mitted to a German girl to be American and 
to fly in all faces. Think only! She, a 
young girl, alone in this great house with 
none but servants and this Minna, who — 
ax:h, this Minna 1 Sir, it is a scandal 1" 
"Indeed! I fail to see the scandal." 
"Yes, of course; for are you not a man? 
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But I, sir, am a woman, and I permit not a 
young girl to behave in this regardless 
American manner/' 

"Indeed 1 Now we would consider the 
young girl, just a trifle." 

"So! She is not so young as you think, 
perhaps; but she was not yet twenty 
when she began to do as she pleased and to 
fly in all faces 1" 

"You surprise me, Madam. In America 
we still have the good old crime of being a 
young man; but here, I see, you have the 
crime of being a young woman 1 You must 
come to America and I will show you a 
million such criminals who go unpunished." 

"So! Yes, it is possible all criminals go 
unpunished in America, but not in Ger- 
many. With us a girl at least shall not do 
as she pleases." 

"Madam," said Alfred wearily, "I am of 
the opinion of another king who was no fool : 
I war not with women. Or was it with the 
dead?" 

"Young man, if you war not with women 
you are soon dead and gone to the devil. 
Young man, wert thou a villain, it had been 
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well with thee ; but because thou art an angel 
thou shalt suffer." 

"It is the business of angels in this world, 
I believe/' 

"Yes, and it is thine — for all foolish 
reasons, but in particular, woman. Young 
man, Alfred, thou wert bom to be damned 
by this sweet world." 

"I am well aware of it. Madam ; but I do 
not intend to let the world do all the damn- 

ing." 

The sentiment recommended itself to the 
Frau von Stein for vigor and point, and won a 
grim smile of approval. "Young man," she 
confided, patting Alfred's arm, "you have 
but to apply this wisdom to woman and she 
shall crawl at thy feet. Thou seest, young 
man, I am on my knees already! But ach, 
that does nothing at my age I Why are you 
here, and not with the pretty girls yonder?" 

"As I told you, Madam, it is because I 
prefer wit and humor and a spice of the 
devil." 

"So! Young man, such an amiable liar 
cannot fail with the pretty girls yonder ; and 
thou tellest thy lies to me I Ach Gott, if they 
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are not glaring at me already for keeping 
thee herel'* And the Frau von Stein shook 
with laughter. "Go, young man," she 
added. "Go to the pretty girls, if thou wilt 
have thy lies believed." 

"The beauty-show is so common in 
America I" said Alfred the indifferent. 

^'Ach Gott, such beauties who have let 
thee get awayl What foolish girl has let 
thee escape her? The Fratdein Winlock, 
perhaps?" 

"Madam, her name is legion." 

"Ach, her name is Etelka, if she allows it 1 
Herr Alfred, I thank you for warring with 
me. Go now and war with Etelka. Yes, I 
think it does you good; for one flirt drives 
out the other. It is better you leave me now 
and war with Etelka. If you beat her in 
this war, you take her to America, where 
she gets immediately sick of all democrats 
but you." 

"Madam, I am opposed to war, especially 
that kind." 

"So! But you are not opposed to Etelka; 
and she? — Ach Gott, why shall she be op- 
posed to you ? But young man, Alfred, re- 
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member! The simplest girl is slyer than 
thou; and Etelka is no simple girl." 

She smiled without malice. With kind- 
ness, even ; and it crossed Alfred's mind as 
he went his way that this handsome, vigor- 
ous, white-haired woman had been a beauty 
once, like the Baroness yonder, and like her 
had played the mischief with men. There 
was something of the Iron Chancellor about 
her, and something of Brunehilde grown old, 
but preserving her pristine vigor and traces 
of her heroic youth. 
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THE WAR WITH ETELKA 

Alfred left the Frau von Stein with a 
mounting sympathy for the lonely Baroness 
and a fresh appreciation of woman's inhu- 
manity to woman. His little nameless girl 
was gone, and in her place was this brilliant, 
mocking La Belle Dame Sans Merci. It had 
always been a mystery to Alfred how this 
sophisticated heroine of Keats had estab- 
lished her thrall over men; and now he knew 
that it was by shamming innocence. Yet 
strangely enough, he found himself still in 
thrall to the innocence and accepting the 
guilt, whatever it was, as the inevitable 
thorns of his rose I 

Suppose it all true, that Etelka was no 
simple girl, but a baroness playing a part? 
What mattered it, after all, if it was herself, 
Etelka, that she had played? A thousand 
innocent pictures came flooding back on his 
dazzled memory and gave him new heart. 
If the poor, lonely girl had quarreled with 
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every one for her democracy, perhaps she 
had been glad to find a friend; and what 
were her little white lies to Alfred? Nothing 
at alll Or, rather, they were all so pretty 
and winsome that forgiveness was absurd. 
He had jumped too hastily to the conclusion 
that Etelka had deceived him, when perhaps 
she had really told him a more beautiful 
truth, such as he had tried to tell her in the 
poem; and God forbid that he should reject 
her poem when she had accepted his I On re- 
flection he could not remember a word of 
hers that was not poetically true, and that 
might not have been sincere. Even her plea 
that she was a "little poor girl" contained a 
deeper truth, which she, perhaps, had 
meant ; and as for the pretty role, had it not 
been suggested to her by his own blunder, 
which she had not resented, but had caught 
up with her quick fancy and carried out in 
that charming way ? 

She was not dancing, either! Could it be 
for his own reason: the unwillingness to be 
touched by any but one? 

A moment ago Alfred had been eager to 
escape before the actress could gloat over her 
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infamous triumph, but now the thought it- 
self was infamous — if only she were Etelka 
who had played with him in the little garden 1 
Punish her for that little idyl? Rather, he 
could never sufficiently reward her, if she 
had meant but half of it. A happy thought ! 
There was Millicent yonder, with whom he 
had not yet spoken 1 She could now be as 
good as her word and stop the mouth of Mrs. 
Grundy with a formal introduction to the 
Baroness. 

Then a cold fit succeeded the hot one, at 
the sight of Millicent and the recollection of 
her little comedy of ten years ago. And 
Etelka had twice the temptation to amuse 
herself and punish him for his impertinence 
in mistaking a Baroness for a peasant girl. 

Millicent turned from a war with some 
one or other and looked at Alfred with 
womanly concern. 

"Alfred, what ails you?" she bantered. 
"Has some one been misusing you?" 

"Precisely. A lady, as usual." 

Millicent was all alive with interest. 

"Nonsense 1 How many women have ever 

misused you?" 
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"This makes two," said Alfred. 

There was a touch of the devil in this — 
the very touch that Alfred needed! It was 
the first hint of that boy-and-girl affair that 
he had apparently forgiven and forgotten. 
Instinctively MilUcent's eyes roved about 
the room in search of the criminal and rested 
on the Baroness, conversing with the fierce 
little Graf von Rohr and looking askance 
at Alfred. 

"You must meet the Baroness I" decided 
Millicent. "That is, unless youVe met her 
already?" 

"Never! She is a perfect stranger to me." 

"Quite sure? Oh, well, that's easily 
remedied." 

"It's hardly worth while. I'm going so 



soon." 



(d 



So soon? How soon?" 
"Oh, any day now. The call of the wild 
magazine, you know." 

"The wild magazine can wait till you've 
danced with the Baroness. Give this one a 
chance, as the Baron says. You ought to 
ask her, at least, even if you haven't asked 
me yet." 
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"But Millicent, you know I can't dance 
these new-fangled things. I'm a back num- 
ber-" 

"Well, anyhow, you can walk, can't you? 
Come, I want to exhibit you and show these 
people over here what America can do." 

A wave of remorse swept over Alfred for 
his churlish behavior to the girl who had 
merely said "No" once upon a time, under 
a cloud of lanterns and maternal admonition. 

"Oh, if I must, let me begin with you I" 
he pleaded; and the next moment he was 
floating in the waltz of long ago, when they 
had been the most enviable pair on the floor 
at many a merry-making. 

And to-night history repeated itself in all 
respects save one. The envy was not want- 
ing, of following eyes and gossiping tongues, 
but the best reason was absent. Ballroom 
music had always been a trifle sad to Alfred, 
but to-night it might as well have been a 
dirge he was dancing to, while broken frag- 
ments of little bygone scenes and their voices 
flitted through his memory. It was all "A 
sorrow's crown of sorrows" and "Tears, idle 
tears," and a queer feeling of treachery to 
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the little dream-girl for whose sake he had 
resolved to sit churlishly still the whole 
evening. 

Then the Baroness floated bv with the 
Graf von Rohr, and conscience ceased from 
troubling. It was the girl of the kitchen 
garden, this ballroom Etelka, with the same 
Fanny Ellsler poetry of motion! And here 
she had learned her spell- weaving! 

"What a pretty dancer!" exclaimed Milli- 
cent. "But her partner is nothing to mine. 
Alfred, what do you mean by talking such 
stuff, when you dance as well as ever ? Wait 
till I introduce you to all those Rhine-maids ! 
Just as I told you ! They've left their tails 
behind them!" 

Howbeit, they had not forgotten their 
tongues. The Fraulein von Rohr was 
Alfred's next Rhine-maid, a pretty, demure, 
blonde little child whose tongue ran on in- 
cessantly about Etelka. "Ah, that Etelka! 
If it is not a fearful flirt!" despaired the 
Fraulein von Rohr in excellent English. 
"You see her yonder flirting with my 
brother, the Graf, who is in love with her, 
poor fellow! Yes, Etelka is her name, and 
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mine is Hedwig. Which think you is pret- 
tier? What? Both are so pretty? Ach, if 
those Americans are not flatterers! Is it 
true, HeiT Jefferson, that you know her 
abeady ? No, do not deny it ! For were you 
not seen with her, sitting upon a bench by 
the Rhineway, and talking? They could see 
no one, both ! No, not even me or the auto- 
mobile!" 

The Fraulein von Rohr was the merest 
child, to all appearances ; but she more than 
justified the dictum of the Frau von Stein: 
"The simplest girl is slyer than thou." With 
no effort whatever she decoyed Alfred be- 
hind a palm, and so badgered him about 
Etelka that he mopped his brow with relief 
when her brother, the Graf, arrived with a 
partner for her, sternly acknowledged her 
innocent introduction to Alfred, and so 
ended the inquisition. 

Then Millicent beckoned from afar, and 
introduced Alfred to the vivacious Made- 
moiselle de la Seiglierre; at least, that was 
the only name Alfred could remember ; and 
the inquisition resumed itself. Ha!d Mon- 
sieur Jefferson not yet danced with Made- 
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moiselle von EUenberg? Eh hien, they were 
acquainted, of course? One did not talk at 
the Rhine way if one was not acquainted? 

In brief, the Mademoiselle de la Seiglierre 
was worse than the Fraulein von Rohr, if 
possible, till a good, kind partner came and 
rescued Alfred once more. Then, while 
mopping his brow, he caught a mocking 
glance from Millicent, and mopped again as 
he went to claim the dance he had asked for 
and well-nigh forgotten. 

On the whole, Millicent was proud of her 
exhibition, and it occurred to her again that 
there was something about Alfred that 
caused him to be noticed without wealth or 
fame or family, which meant so much on 
European soil. Yet apparently these titled 
and familied German, French and English 
girls made no account of such things in 
Alfred's case, as if he were his own excuse 
for being, thought Millicent, with a smile at 
the girl version of it. Then Millicent 
glanced around at the other gentlemen pres- 
ent, and lo, it was Alfred first and the rest 
nowhere ! On reflection, it had always been 
Alfred first and the rest nowhere ! Mamma 
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might say what she liked, but Millicent 
agreed with John that Alfred would distin- 
guish himself before long. He was only 
thirty-three, and already he had won a cer- 
tain minor reputation in journalistic circles, 
and who could tell how soon this bud would 
burst into fame? 

The introductions continued prosper- 
ously, but somehow, by a series of inadver- 
tences such as happen to an infirm purpose, 
they never included the Baroness. And 
Alfred got up a false merriment that 
sounded like a carnival in Gehenna to him 
and like ballroom brilliancy to the girls, till 
at last the wreck of his better nature re- 
volted at this dance upon a grave. He had 
done his frivolous duty and earned the right 
to go. 

He was nearly out of the ballroom when 
he ran straight into the path of the Baroness, 
convoyed by the "Baron." That doughty 
old Knight of Industry was spreading suc- 
cess right and left, and proving himself no 
cipher with a wife for a digit, but her right- 
hand man in the business of getting people 
acquainted and nosing them out of bad cor- 
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ners into good ones. Just now his commis- 
sion from Mrs. Whalen was to capture 
Alfred and introduce him to the Baroness 
before Millicent made any more trouble. 

"Yes, Baroness," he was saying, "I'm a 
better democrat than you are at this minute. 
Why, I'd have made a good hotel keeper I" 

The Baroness laughed in a kind of panic 
as she foresaw the imminent collision with 
Alfred. "Sir, you have said you would 
make a good kaiser!" 

The Baron joined in the laugh. "That's 
one on me and the Kaiser and the hotel 
keepers all at once! Now, Baroness, we 
must be good-natured about this. They call 
you a baroness and they call me a baron, 
but I don't get mad and why should you?" 

"But perhaps you are more deserving of 
the title than I, Herr Baron?" 

"Oh, I see! You're no robber!" And the 
Baron shook with laughter. "Yes, that's 
what they call me over home. Oh, we're a 
himiorous people, Baroness! Very humor- 
ous people! Wait till you come over after 
one of our young men!" 
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"Sir, I am not after your young men," 
was the icy rejoinder. 

"Well, you ought to be. They're the very 
finest, I tell you. Hi, Baroness, here's a 
democrat that will suit you all right ! Here, 
Alfred, come here, I tell you ! That's right ! 
Alfred, what's the rest of that illustrious 
name? No matter. Tell her yourself. 
Alfred, this is the Baroness — ^ah — yes, 
Ellenberg! Fon EUenberg," said the Baron 
beamingly. "Don't forget the von, because 
that's half the fun. You tell her the rest of 
your name, Alfred. Lord, it's all I can do 
to remember my own. Now, Baroness, be 
good to him, because there's only a few of 
him left. That's right. And Alfred's 
always good to the girls. Ha, ha! That's 
right! Get her to dance, Alfred. Get her 
to dance." And the Baron retired with the 
impression that he had done something to 
atone for his sins. 

The Baroness stood with a lofty, indiffer- 
ent air, for all the world like a supercilious 
actress noting the effect of successful his- 
trionics. This was a perfect stranger to 
Alfred — ^a young lady apparently two inches 
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taller than Etelka of the Gretchen gown, 
and looking more Parisian than German, 
with her fin de si^cle ball dress and her coif- 
fured masses of shining hair crowning her 
like a golden diadem. She was terrible as 
an army with bamiers, and with all this 
terror she had put on a kind of natural war- 
paint against mankind, if not against Alfred 
in particular. It was wholly credible, what 
report affirmed, that men had knelt and 
prayed to her in vain ; and this young lady 
it was who had successfully hoodwinked 
Alfred with her role of peasant girl! The 
Heidenroslein was gone — contemptuously 
flung aside as a trifling part ; and here, sure 
enough, was Alfred's pet aversion, the cele- 
brated beauty, spoiled by flattery and inso- 
lent with ravage 1 He glanced at her left 
hand, half concealed in a fold of her dress. 
Then he noted the roses she wore at her belt 
— the roses he had sent that day to Etelka — 
and they suggested a dripping scalp. 

The Baroness glanced at Alfred and saw 
a nonchalant young gentleman who had just 
met a score of pretty girls, each on her knees 
to her own beauty, and who now beheld the 
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twenty-first without surprise. The Baroness 
looked askance at this surfeited cavalier, and 
silently intimated that she was never so 
bored. 

"I hope the next dance is not engaged?" 
said the duty-bound cavalier, with a palpable 
effort to convey the usual impression that 
his life hung on the event. 

The Baroness surveyed him a second, with 
an exquisite, veiled satire. "Yes, it is en- 
gaged," she replied with fit regret; but she 
did not add that she had other dances not 
engaged as the other young ladies had 
added; neither did Alfred inquire, as he had 
inquired of the other young ladies. Rather, 
he seemed to rest in a sense of duty done. 

"My usual luck!" he philosophized. "I 
am always condemned to look on and envy 
the lucky man." 

The Baroness lifted her eyebrows. "Is it 
possible! No one would dream it to look 
at you, Mr. Jefferson!" 

This was not the English of Etelka, and 
the note of satire was distinctly audible. It 
was like the cynical throwing off of a mask. 

"You seem to have learned my name, 
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Frdulein, though Mr. Whalen forgot to 
mention it." 

"Oh, but one hears it from so many young 
ladies," retorted the ironical Baroness. 

Alfred glanced afar at the young ladies, 
and relegated them all to a nunnery. "You 
surprise me I" said he. "In fact, it is quite a 
surprise party." 

An ominous silence fell. The Baroness 
looked askance at her cavalier. He had an 
air of regret, courteous but unmistakable, 
that he had ever set eyes on her ! 

"Sir," said the Baroness dryly, "one 
would say you had talked just now with the 
Frau von Stein." 

"Just a moment while you were talking 
with Mrs. Winlock." 

"Yes, she has told me of all your virtues 1 
No doubt the Frau von Stein has told you 
of mine." 

"Of course. A gentleman cannot listen 
to anjrthing else." 

"No, a gentleman cannot listen to a fool- 
ish woman," said the Baroness, with a smile 
of contempt. 

"Nor a lady either, I presimie." 
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The sapphire eyes began to blaze. **Sir, 
you accuse me of listening to evil against 
you?" 

'Frdulein, I accuse you of nothing what- 
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ever. 
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Sir, you accuse me, if not with words.' 

"Not I, Frdtdein; and it cannot be your 
conscience." 

"You would say I have no conscience." 
flamed out the Baroness. "Sir, it is ridicu- 
lous I" 

"Indeed ! The other day it was to laugh 1" 

"What, even my English ! Have I mocked 
at your German, sir?" 

"Your English is admirable, Frdulem, 
and you have actually learned it over night 1" 

"Sir, it is false! What mean you with 
your mockery?" 

Alfred checked himself before this woman 
at his mercy, whom he could cut to the heart 
with a thousand thrusts and leave in a welter 
of shame. "Baroness," said he, with re- 
newed civility, "I have no desire to mend 
broken glass. You are quite welcome to your 
little comedy." 
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"Comedy!" exclaimed the Baroness. 
"Sir, I like not that word to a lady." 

"Indeed! And I like the thing even less 
than the word, though I must admire your 
clever impersonation." 

"Sir, I like not such admiration. A lady 
cannot be clever in such a way." 

"You surprise me. I was thinking of a 
lady who masqueraded as Gretchen the other 
day and led a man on to make a display of 
himself." 

"A display, sir?" The Baroness stared. 
''Ach Gottt A display of what?'' 

"Baroness, yours is a convenient memory! 
You have forgotten, of course, the clever 
little role you assumed to draw a man on and 
put him in a position where no man likes 
to be?" 

"A position, sir?" echoed the Baroness 
with cold wonder. "You are in no position ! 
No, nothing is expected of you.'* 

Alfred was silent before this amazing 
young person. "And that is all you have to 
say, I suppose?" 

The Baroness stared with all her noblesse. 
It was the hochgeboren stare with improve- 
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ments. Alfred viewed it as a curious spoiled- 
darling phenomenon and waited for it to 
eventuate. "Your conduct has been some- 
what ambiguous," he prompted, "and I 
thought perhaps " 

"My conduct! Sir, it is not for you to 
question my conduct." 

"I shall not question it. Still, if you wish 
to explain, I am ready to listen," said Alfred 
with a judicial calm that woke the ire of the 
Baroness anew. 

^'Ach Gottt I shall explain to your 

"If you like. It will be the only oppor- 
tunity." 

The Baroness clutched her robe with her 
left hand, as if words were unworthy 
of her sentiments, but she condescended to 
remark : "You forget, perhaps, that a gentle- 
man does not require a lady to explain." 

"Just as you please," was the indifferent 
reply. "Perhaps, after meeting you, there 
is no need of an explanation." 

The Baroness controlled her wrath with 
what looked like a superhuman effort, and 
replied with the air of the noblesse, "Sir, I 
fear we are making a scene. Perhaps you 
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will be so kind as to give me your arm away 
from here where every one is staring?" 

Reluctantly Alfred gave his arm to the 
actress and escorted her to the greenroom. 
At least, it seemed to be a tiring-room sacred 
to the Baroness alone; and therefore, no 
doubt, she had brought him here to have it 
out with him. At the door of the greenroom 
the actress dropped his arm and made an- 
other prima donna request : 

"Perhaps you will be kind enough to order 
the automobile for me?" 

"You are going early, Frduleinr 

"So! Yes, at half -past eleven," said the 
Baroness, with no apparent satire. "But if 
one has been up late the night before, Herr 
Jefferson?" 

Alfred ignored the frivolity and went to 
order the automobile. Having done so, he 
decided that this was all; but a last scruple 
of courtesy decided otherwise, and he re- 
turned punctiliously to say that the motor 
was waiting. 

The Baroness, busy with little feminine 
preparations, looked up in surprise at his re- 
appearance. "So! Thank you," said busy 
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Etelka, like Lady Clare to the groom; add- 
ing, as if to a bale of goods, "Shall I have the 
pleasure of leaving you at your hotel." 

"Thank you, but it would be anything but 
a pleasure to either of us." 

The Baroness looked up in surprise from 
a refractory glove. "But you are not 
offended by a little nonsense?" 

"Offended? I am delighted by your clever 
impersonation." 

The Baroness looked encouraged, as if 
ennui were Uf ting somewhat. Evidently the 
comedy pleased her and she was loth to 
abandon it while it contained a shred of in- 
terest. 

"Americans are so amusing!" she began 
with new zest. "Sir Alfred," she continued, 
with a glance betraying a complete knowl- 
edge of the satire involved in the expression, 
"I have not yet answered your interesting 
American letter to Etelka. You expected 
a reply, of course?" 

"None whatever. It was not meant for 
you." 

"Not meant, sir?" echoed the Baroness, 
freezing to ice. 
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"Certainly not. You are a perfect 
stranger to me." 

"Sir? — and to this perfect stranger you 
have spoken upon the Rhinewayl" 

"I spoke to a woman, not to an actress." 

"An actress! Sir, what mean you?" 

"I mean that a lady does not play a part." 

"A lady? Sir, you would not say — ach 
Gott, you shaU apologize for this insult I" 

'^Frdulein, I apologize. A lady could not 
treat a gentleman as you have treated me." 

"Sir, your apologies are insults ! A gentle- 
man could not insult with such apologies." 

The two pairs of eyes flashed fire and 
scorn at each other, and Alfred left the last 
word to the woman, who demanded with 
deadly calm, "You refuse, then, to apolo- 
gizef 

"Not at all, Fravlein. I sincerely regret 
every word I have ever spoken to you." 

"So! Every word!" The Baroness re- 
garded him speechlessly. "Sir, for such 
apologies one expects to be killed in 
Deutschlandr 

"Oh, merely killed! Certainly, if that is 
the next act in your little comedy. I dare 
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say one of the nobility in yonder would 
oblige you." 

The Baroness turned white. "You accuse 
me of desiring to murder you, sir?" 

"That was your intimation; but of course, 
if you are satisfied with what you have 
done " 

"Sir, you are ridiculous! What have I 
done." 

"Nothing but pretend to be what you are 
not. Deception, we call it in America." 

"You call it deception — the harmless play 
of a simple girl?" 

"If that is the correct description of a 
yoimg lady like you." 

"Sir, if you know not a lady because of her 
dress, it is of course her fault 1" 

"A lady? Why, Frdulein, I mistook you 
for an angel!" 

"Sir? And what if I mistook you for a 
gentleman?" 

^^Frdidein, if you treat all gentlemen as 
you have treated me " 

"No! You shall not say it!" cried the 

wrathful Baroness. 
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"Then I will merely say that since you 
have singled me out to make game of " 

"Sir, I made no game which you made 
not with me." 

"That proves how little you imderstand 
me, Madam." 

"I am no Madam, sir; and I like not such 
titles from old English comedies which you 
play." 

"Console yourself, Frdulein. I have 
played my last comedy with a baroness." 

"No, and I like not this title of baroness, 
which is forced upon me and spoken with 
insult!" 

"You are an admirable actress, FratUein, 
but the play is over." 

''Ach Gottr flamed out the Baroness. 
"And what if I say you are an admirable 
actor?" 

"Oh, you are quite welcome to any little 
amusement I have afforded." 

"Yes, it was so amusing I Would that she 
had a thousand faults that you might love 
them all I Sir, you must go upon the stage." 

''Frdulein, I am leaving it for good ; but 
before going, I must award you the palm 
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for histrionics I I have seen actresses be- 
fore, but such an actress as you — never 1" 

^^Ach Gott, and if I were an actress 1 Is 
not an actress entitled to your respect?" 

"You misunderstand me. As an actress 
I admire you; but as a vt^oman — I bid you 
good-by." 

A flicker of contempt played in the sap- 
phire eyes — of amusement for such inex- 
periencel "Sir/' said the Baroness, with the 
air of the noblesse, "you forget your pretty 
speeches. It is not good-by you bid me now ; 
it is farewell/* 

Alfred bowed in silence, and the play was 
over. 

He managed to secure the right hat, with 
the help of a man-servant, who credited him 
with a drop too much, and wandered out 
imder the God-forsaken stars. Down yon- 
der in the starlight flowed the Rhine, and 
with the glimmer of its waters came the old 
legend of the Lorelei, whom Alfred had be- 
friended; and now he owed an apology to 
Heine. 

Etelka stood alone in a nightmare from 
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which there was no escape. Mechanically 
she lifted the hand she had concealed in the 
fold of her gown, and looked at the flashing 
gem on her finger—his ring and hers 1 She 
touched the pale roses at her belt and looked 
dazed. He had seen neither the one nor the 
other 1 Then, lifting her eyes, she met the 
eyes of a girl in a long mirror opposite; a 
dream of a girl in misty white splendor, with 
a crown of Rhine-gold, and on her finger a 
flashing gem. And from this girl he had 
turned away I 

Still in the clutches of the nightmare, she 
foimd her way to the automobile. It was 
dark out there, but she hid her face in her 
hands and whispered, ''Etelka, Etelka, what 
hast thou donel" 
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XIII 

AFTER THE BALL 

Haggard from loss of sleep and a fresh on- 
slaught of the great sadness, Alfred was 
packing his soldierly baggage on the mom- 
ing after the ball. In turning over his books 
he threw out the Almanack de Gotha, his 
erstwhile antidote for insomnia, and another 
idea occurred to him that ought to have oc- 
curred before. He opened to the Ellenberg 
clan and found the Baronesse, Helena Bertha 
Adelaide Etelka, with the date of her birth, 
making her twenty-three years old. 

"But she might be a thousand," mused 
Alfred, as he reflected on the ageless guile 
of the Baroness, like Eve's in Paradise! 

And four names! No wonder he had 
never heard the last one, except from Etelka 
herself! In fact, Herr Richter alone had 
occasionally alluded to her as "Frdulein 
Helena," thus blinding Alfred completely. 
No, she had not given a false name ; but she 
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had nevertheless deceived him with a true 
one. 

He tossed away the Almanack and went 
on with his packing, when Herr Richter 
arrived with his usual pretext, a letter, and 
stopped short on the threshold. 

Hollar cried Herr Richter in dismay. 
You are not sick of my cursed hotel 
already?" 

"Far from it!" returned Alfred. "No, 
I'm just off down the Rhine for a while. "It 
will be all right, won't it, if I leave these 
things all shipshape, in case I have to send 
for them?" 

He neglected to add that they would be 
sent for shortly on a trumped-up summons 
home ; but a man must get away as he could, 
without any more melodrama; and it was 
out of the question to go through sudden 
leave-takings with Herr Richter, the Win- 
locks and the Whalens. 

"Just tell my friends, if they inquire, that 
I've gone down the Rhine," he concluded. 
"And — oh, yes, the room! That will keep 
for me, I suppose, till I give it up?" 

"Forever I" said Herr Richter, with only 
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partial relief. "Ach, you are sure you come 
back." 

"Oh, nothing is absolutely sure. A letter 
for me? Ah, thank you! Yes, I seel" 

He stood gazing at the address in a hand 
he had never seen and yet instinctively rec- 
ognized. So, for that matter, did Herr 
Richter, vs^ho turned quietly away and 
slipped out of the room with all his pleasant 
little words imspoken, and the certainty of 
something gone wrong! Ach Gott, it could 
not be between Herr Alfred and that dar- 
ling girl? 

When Alfred looked up from his reverie 
Herr Richter was gone, and the mere fact 
of his quiet disappearance suggested mental 
telegraphy, and decided Alfred on folding 
his tents before he had telegraphed every- 
thing he knew to all EUenberg. If Herr 
Richter was such a mind reader, what would 
the Winlocks be ? And dear Mrs. Whalen ? 
Alfred reflected with a pang how her choice 
for him had turned out precisely like his 
mother's. 

The letter approved his divination : 
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Mb. Alfred Jefferson. 

My dear Sir: — Though you expected no reply 
to your letter, permit me to say that I think your 
conduct to Etelka was honorable and kind ; but to 
the Baroness, not so honorable and kind ; for have 
you not said to her, "You are deceitful and 
wicked"? Sir, you forget, perhaps, that it was 
you who spoke to me without a formal introduc- 
tion, and not according to the custom of your 
country; and I who did not resent it, though it 
is said the Grermans are so formal. 

You have said, "She played a part." I played 
no part. Sir, but such as I play when I am per- 
mitted to be myself; and the dress that deceived 
you I wore, not to deceive, but because it was 
pretty; and if you cannot recognize a lady, ex- 
cept in a gown of Paris, how can it be her fault? 
Therefore, Sir, it is you who are in the wrong, 
and I who have the right to be offended, unless 
you apologize at once for the offence, and be- 
cause you have listened to evil things against 

Etelka yoN Ellenbero. 

Alfred laid the letter regretfully down. 
Even now the lure of a beautiful woman was 
almost too much for him, though he knew 
well enough what it led to. It reminded him 
of the letter Millicent had sent him years 
ago, luring him back to more child's play. 
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But some women could never bear to part 
with their playthings. Alfred read and re- 
read the letter with increasing regret, as he 
reviewed the evidence and found it all one 
way. 

And yet it was all so pretty, this net of 
deception 1 The "Sir Alfred," for instance, 
that she had used to feign a blunder and fool 
him the morel And the "German poet 
Shakespeare," that bit of inspired artlessness I 
"Heaven," too, was doubtless in the same 
category, though that was carrying it a trifle 
too far ; and while Alfred believed in heaven 
less than ever now, he shrank from such 
desecration of the grave. She had even pre- 
tended a nameless birth 1 But no, that was 
doubtless an accident, and he did not wish 
to be unjust. Still, accident or not, she had 
allowed it to stand with the other deceptions. 

And the "None but theel" Even from 
Etelka the simple girl it had been all but 
incredible ; but from a baroness, young, be- 
witching, and wealthy — ^that indispensable 
element of German, not to say of modern 
romance — it was — well, it was a poetic 
license. A swarm of these dainty deceptions 
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came crowding in, till Alfred was too heart- 
sick to entertain another one. And to crown 
all was this last pretense that she had not pre- 
tended at all, and that her very pretty fraud 
was perfect truth I 

Alfred had made a great many jests, and 
some pretty bad ones, but none quite so 
heartless as this. He had heard, but had 
never believed, that women had no real sense 
of honor, save in one respect, aside from 
which they permitted themselves every 
license of mendacity and fraud, particularly 
with men; and twice now he had found it 
true! 

All these years Alfred had steadfastly re- 
fused to blame Millicent one jot for a young 
girl's coquetry ; but now his eyes opened wide 
to the shallowness and egotism of her early 
performance. The dog in the manger she 
had played, luring him away from Evelyn 
and John away from Sue, to send them both 
down among the animals for a pair of gloves 
that she had dropped. It was the best some 
women could do, of course; but ach Gott, 
was that all a man could expect by way of 
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romance? The process by which people got 
rid of natural affections inconvenient for 
up-to-date salvation awakened a red rage in 
Alfred, and while he could pity such people, 
and even be civil to them, if not required 
to keep it up too long, he did not hanker for 
their society. But poor little Millicent had 
been dogged from her cradle with that sort 
of gospel ; and of course the Baroness Etelka 
had not escaped the same practical lesson 
in the Germany of romance. A fixed policy 
of sterilization could work wonders with men 
and women originally human. 

More than he was aware, perhaps, the old 
score was added to the new, and resentment 
was fourfold keener because it had once 
been justified. Alfred was on foreign soil, 
and the European yoimg woman was all but 
a sealed book to him; but he had heard of 
La Belle Dame Sans Merci even in America, 
and he suspected this one of doing her best 
to make a fool of him. 

Of course there was a more flattering in- 
terpretation which Etelka's behavior would 
bear. It was possible — or was it possible? — 
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that the Baroness had been sincere in all that 
really mattered. The role of Etelka was 
nothing; or, rather, it was charming, and 
might have been suggested by Alfred him- 
self. It might have been no role at all, but 
simply Etelka! It might be that Etelka, 
not the Baroness, was the reality, and that 
she, Etelka, had actually fallen in love with 
him at first sight on the Rhine road, precisely 
as he with her, and that therefore she had 
stood helpless, waiting for the kiss against 
her conscience. 

Alfred contemplated these possibilities 
and blushed to have entertained them. He 
doubted if there were another person on 
earth as absurdly romantic as he himself. 
The mass of people made it their glory to be 
fanatically conventional and hopelessly hum- 
dnmi, and none more so than the pretty 
woman who looked like the muse of romance. 
He doubted if women ever fell in love at 
first sight, Shakespeare to the contrary not- 
withstanding. They were too negative and 
pimctilious to do anything of the kind. Time 
had been when Alfred had thought other- 
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wise, but now he knew that women were not 
muses, and that when they looked the most 
like angels they were calculating the hardest. 
Women of the world were not given to fall- 
ing in love at first sight, or second or third, 
for that matter; whereas they were notori- 
ously given to clever imitations of the 
process. 

As for the letter, it was clearly an ex- 
pression of pique because she had come out 
of the affair without credit; an attempt to 
set herself right in her own eyes by com- 
pelling him to shoulder the whole blame. Or 
perhaps her Ellenberg pretensions forbade 
any such democracy as marriage with a 
democrat, though the temptation had been 
met and vanquished? On the whole, this 
seemed the only possible explanation of con- 
duct that was otherwise too heartless for 
belief. Her unwillingness to conmiit her- 
self, her occasional contrition, her failure 
to tell him the simple truth with any number 
of chances, all told the same story of a half- 
serious flirtation which she had predeter- 
mined to end lightly. The Baroness had 
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been unable to resist the flirtation ; but mar- 
riage was a serious matter. Even so, Alfred 
hoped that with all her feigning there was 
enough of sincerity to be her pimishment. 

And it was to afford entertainment of this 
sort that the whole world of sorrowful, 
groaning wretches groaned and sorrowed in 
their imderground hells! The upshot of 
civilization was a pack of giddy girls, slam- 
ming around in automobiles and making 
eyes at fools ! To make it as bad as possible, 
the Baroness pretended sympathy I Altru- 
ism ! Democracy I And behold, she was like 
them alll He recollected yet the contemp- 
tuous amusement in her eyes for such a tyro 
as he in the pleasant art of flirtation. It 
was this type of woman that he had chiefly 
detested, and who had yet managed to en- 
snare him again. Twice now had this evil 
lesson been forced upon him, and how could 
he ever trust another woman. "Oh, God, it 
is all overl" said Alfred, like North at the 
great defeat. 

With these dananing evidences in mind he 
was prepared for a suitable reply: 
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To THE Ba&oness Etelka von Ellenbero: 

As nothing is so certain to forfeit all confi- 
dence as systematic deception, I shall try to stick 
to the truth. Permit me to say, therefore, that 
your letter on the face of it is a model of disin- 
genuousness and a fresh occasion of ofi^ence. You 
have evidently forgotten the elaborate pains and 
histrionic art with which you convinced me that 
you were a simple, unlettered girl and a dependent 
of the Baroness. In this charming role you have 
inveigled me into saying things that were never 
intended for your ears ; and why you should per- 
severe in duplicity I am unable to guess, unless 
idle young ladies are bound to get into mischief. 

As for your definition of a lady, it is not ad- 
mitted in America, at least not by me. I had noth- 
ing but honor for the simple girl; but for the 
lady who was insulted by being mistaken for an 
angel, I can find no word. You will allow me to 
add that I would never have believed that a lady 
of whom I have heard nothing but praise, even 
from her enemies, could stoop to the deception you 
have found so amusing. 

For speaking to you without an introduction I 
ofi^er my sincere regret. My excuse is, I mistook 
you for an idle dream of mine, from which you 
have waked me with a vengeance. I mistook you 
for an angel, and I find you a mere baroness. You 
may rest assured that the lesson you have admin- 
istered will teach me not to do it again. 
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I can only repeat that, while you are quite wel- 
come to any amusement I have afforded, I must 
beg to be excused from furnishing you with any 

further entertainment. 

Very sincerely, 

Alfred Jefferson. 

He sealed the letter and looked at it where 
it lay on the table beside the letter of the 
Baroness. Was there anything more he 
could have said? Yes, he thought of several 
lacerating sarcasms respecting yoimg ladies 
who pretend democracy and behave like 
Catherine of Russia. But it was no great 
matter, and enough had been said to con- 
vince the Baroness that she would have to 
look elsewhere for recognition. 

And still Alfred hesitated with the sealed 
letter before him. Was this the truth or 
was it falsehood and blasphemy? He re- 
membered Etelka's picture that had never 
left him. Was it Etelka's picture or was it 
the picture of the Baroness? 

He took it from its place, the left-hand 
pocket, and frowned at the sentimentalism. 
Looked at with a frown, it was the picture 
of the Baroness mocking him, smiling at his 
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absurdity, his utter simplicity, in mistaking 
a baroness for a simple girl ! How could he 
ever have mistaken this tantalizing face for 
anything but what it was, the face of JLa 
Belle Dame Sans Merci? The hght fell 
aslant on the photograph, revealing the 
blurred surface where Alfred had kissed it 
again and again. He felt his resolution 
weakening. He was actually capable of re- 
suming a flirtation with a proven flirt for 
the sake of an illusion! 

'^Ach Gottr cried Alfred in a sudden 
rage. "If she really cared, let her learn how 
to treat the next man!" 

With a flush of angry shame, he wrapped 
up the picture in a trim package, wrote the 
address in a firm, unfaltering hand, and 
mailed the letter and parcel without further 
delay. So much accomplished, he returned 
grimly to his packing. 

And then, by one of those painful little 
accidents with which Fate harrows the over- 
harrowed, it was Volume XV of the "Ger- 
man poet Shakespeare" that fell off the table 
and landed face downward on the floor. 
With an exclamation of pity for the mis- 
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handled little book, Alfred picked it up and 
found himself confronting the lines that 
Shakespeare had written to send back with 
the picture of another belle dame sans merci: 



Take, oh, take those lips away 

That so sweetly were forsworn; 
And those eyes, the break of day, — 



99 



Alfred closed the book, for he knew the 
rest. 
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XIV 

THE BEAUTIFUL LIE 

Etelka opened the letter with the nearest 
thing, which happened to be a hairpin out of 
her Rhine-gold, read the first page and 
turned white. 

"No, it cannot be! A model of disingenu- 
ousness! Ach Gott, what is that? Perhaps 
an American compliment ? And yet one says 
there are no long words except in Deutsch- 
land!" 

The dictionary revealed the nature of the 
compliment. ''Ach Gott! I am a model of 
dishonesty! Injustice! Falsehood! Oh, 
God, a model of falsehood!" 

With trembling haste she ran through 
the letter and rose up in wrath. ''Ach du 
lieber Gott, Etelka! Thou art a mere 
baroness ! A mere baroness! Yes, those are 
his words! First, thou art an angel and du 
bist die Ruh; and now, a mere baroness! 
Have I not told him I am no angel? And 
now he finds it is true and says, *You are 
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bound to get into mischief 1 You are false 
and deceiving and flirtf ul and wicked 1 Yes, 
wicked! And there is none to defend thee, 
Etelka! No, thou hast neither father nor 
brother to fight him ! And thou wouldst not 
have danced the whole evening because none 
but him should touch thee ! Oh, God 1" 

Ah, here was another packet! It could 
not be mercy after all? Etelka tore open 
the packet and found — ^her picture! 

"And thy picture, too, Etelka! He has 
thrown it in thy face — the picture he kissed 
before my eyes ! O thou Uttle Etelka ! That 
he could look upon thee and call thee 
wicked !" 

With this climax Etelka cast herself down 
on the nearest couch and wept angry, morti- 
fied tears. 

A little fair-haired girl appeared at the 
door, stood there entranced an instant, listen- 
ing to the choking sobs, and ran and flung 
herself on her knees beside Etelka, with 
broken words of pity. 

"Minna, is it thou?" said Etelka. "Oh, 
Minna ! Minna ! Thou at least — thou dost 
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not think me wicked and false and deceitful 
because I am a mere baroness?" 

"No, no, no, no!" poured out Minna, in a 
dialect created expressly for the truth. 
"Thou art the dearest and best and kindest 
of all; and there is none like thee until we 
get to heaven ! What has made thee weep, 
O beloved?" 

"Minna, it is this dreadful, cruel letter! 
Think, Minna, a letter full of such dreadful, 
cruel things, when one has written to him 
like an angel!" 

"Give it to me that I may bum it!" cried 
Minna, reaching for the diabolical sheet ; but 
Etelka clutched it away. "No, no, thou 
shalt not bum his letter!" And she laid the 
cruel thing under her cheek, with her face 
turned to the wall. 

Minna was shocked. To love a thing that 
gave one pain! And yet Minna had loved 
Telka, though Telka had given her pain! 
Yes, it was possible! All things were pos- 
sible, if one was sufficiently mad. 

"Telka, thou art mad !" said Minna. "Yes, 
madder now than he! For look how thou 
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believest not that he loves thee, although he 
has told thee in this mad fairy tale!" 

''Achj such a fairy tale, which was but a 
beautiful lie!" scoflFed Etelka. 

"No, no, Telka, it cannot be a beautiful 
lie, for does it not tell how he loves thee?" 

Etelka wept again. "Oh, thou foolish 
child! That thou and I have believed this 
beautiful lie ! And now I shall believe that 
I am false and deceitful and wicked! And 
there is none to fight him! — but no, God 
knows I would not hurt a hair of his head! 
And he had such beautiful hair, Minna — so 
nice and black, and not such horrid yellow, 
which is not gold! Yes, it is perhaps this 
yellow hair which has made him think she 
is deceitful; for one says they are deceitful 
who have such yellow hair !" 

"Ah, so! It is from the madman who is 
not thy husband!" quoth Minna, aghast. 
"But Telka, if thou lovest him, why hast 
thou not taken him home with thee?" 

"Child, it was because I too was mad and 
knew not what I did. Think, Minna, if one 
sees some one flirted before her eyes ! And 
dch Gott, th^t Sir Alfred! He has a fearful 
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tongue that hurts like a whip ! How could 

one know that tongue could be so cruel that 

was always so kind?" 

"So! But Telka, it is perhaps because 

thou hast been yet more cruel to him?" 
"It was this formal introduction I'* 

mourned Etelka. "But for that, all had been 

well, perhaps. Yes, we were happy while 

we had no formal introduction, which is a 

rigmarole for putting asunder." 

"Yes, it is true!" chimed in Minna. "For 
why should he be introduced to thee who art 
already — ^but no, thou hast told him thou art 
not!" 

''Ach, thou believest such nonsense! And 
I too have believed it — ves, in one moment ! 
Think, Minna! I sat there by the Rhein, 
wishing he would come; and he came, and 
told me this fairy tale; and I was like a 
dreaming child ! Thou, Minna, art not such 
a dreaming child as Telka was that day! 
But he cannot believe itl No, for I am a 
mere Baroness!" 

"So! But Telka, how shall he believe if 
thou hast not told him?" 
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"But Minna, is it not too shameful to love 
some one in a moment?" 

"No, Telka, for hast thou not loved me in 
a moment, and have I not loved thee?" 

"For thee, Minna, it is not shameful, for 
thou art a child; but it is not permitted to 
Telka to be a child — ^no, not if she is more a 
child than thou ! Ah, Minna, thou knowest, 
if they do not, that I am only a little girl," 

''My little girl!" wept Minna in sympathy, 

"Whom no one loves!" mourned Etelka. 
"And because I was such a little girl, he now 
thinks she is false and deceitful! But what 
can one do if one sits upon a bench wishing 
for some one to come, and then suddenly he 
comes? And I have forgotten all my Eng- 
lish and said things which were ridiculous! 
Yes, I have forgotten ridiculous and said to 
laugh! Ah, Minna, why have I behaved 
myself in this foolish manner?" 

"Telka, it is because of thy love for him, 
which " 

''Nein! One cannot be so soon in love! 
No, for it is too shameful!" 

"So I But Telka, why has the Lady Hed- 
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wig, seeing the noble knight, Sir Heinrich 
for the first time " 

'^Ach, thy foolish Hedwig! Thou wilt not 
say I have behaved hke her?'* 

"But Telka," persisted Minna, "if thou 
hast not loved him, why hast thou trembled 
at seeing him in the Kaiserhof Garden? Yes, 
and afterward, when he looked at thee, why 
hast thou trembled yet more, and gone im- 
mediately away? No, that was not kind to 
him, Telka!" 

Etelka looked despairingly at the eerie 
child, "Minna, he knew me not!'* she 
pleaded. "And I sat thinking, perhaps he 
will know me now, and come and say, Etelka, 
is it thou? But no, he thought, it is that 
Baroness!" 

"So! But why hast thou not gone to him 
and said, it is I, Telka, thy wife, whom 
thou '* 

"Minna, it is not permitted to tell some 
one — Minna, how can I tell thee? Ach, 
I have but told him the truth, that I am an 
ignorant girl ; and now because it is the truth 
he thinks she has lied !" 
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"Thou hast told him all? So! Then why, 
if thou hast told him all " 

''Ach, nein, not aUl But Minna, what 
shall one do if one thinks, if he knows I am a 
Baroness, perhaps he loves me not because 
I am a spoiled darling?" 

"Yes, thou art a darling, but not spoiled/' 

"No, Minna, I am a spoiled darling; for 
look how I have been cruel and cold to him 
at the ball, when I had but to say, I am 
Etelka, and all had been well, perhaps!" 

"Yes," said Minna, with a rueful eye on 
the past, "and what if thou hast broken his 
heart by sending him to his room to weep 
and to think, she loves me not? And what if 
he has risen up and said, no, she loves me not 
any more ; and I will write such a mad letter 
to revenge myself?" 

"Ah, Minna, it is too cruel, such dreadful 
revenge !" cried the weeping Etelka. "And 
what shall Telka do, Minna ? What can she 
do now? Thinkest thou it would have been 
too shameful to tell him all so soon, if I knew 
he loved me?" 

Minna realized her responsibility as the 
older and wiser and above all, the saner of 
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the two, and answered after serious de- 
liberation. 

"Telka, it is better you tell him all. You 
tell him you now remember ! — yes, even if it 
is such a beautiful lie," argued Minna, with 
the wisdom of eld. "You say you remem- 
ber at last how he was not thy husband — or 
thinkest thou perhaps that he was?'* 

"Minna," said Etelka quietly, sitting up 
and drying her eyes, "it may be thou art 
right — thou, a child, and not I ! But think, 
Minna, to ask for pardon and receive yet 
more insults! It cannot be that I am after 
all wrong?" 

With eager haste she took up the letter 
and studied it, line by line and word by word, 
and then between the lines, till again, as 
when she had deciphered that first strange 
American riddle, the letter revealed itself. 
It was the condensed expression of pride and 
love, woimded to death and dying hard ; and, 
like the other, it revealed a struggle not to 
betray what he was forbidden to speak to 
Etelka. Yes, to Etelka, in whom he no 
longer believed at all I 

^'Ach Gott, one hears of the pride of aris- 
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tocrats, but one hears not of the pride of 
democrats! But have I not said, to be a 
democrat, that is to be yet more an aristo- 
crat?" 

"Sol Yes, it is true. Democrats are bad," 
said faithful Minna. 

"No, no, Minna; for is not Telka such 
a democrat ? Yes, and now she must swallow 
her pride and write again ! Yes, it must be ; 
for right or wrong, Etelka, thou canst not 
endure it." 

With a great surge of relief that was 
almost happiness Etelka wrote with traces 
of the school-girl dialect she had used in play 
till it had become a kind of second nature: 

My dear Sir : 

If I am, after all, the offender, is it not better 
that you come and receive amends, if you can be 
so kind to unkindnessP I would not inflict such 
wrong as that which embitters your letter and 
leave it unatoned. Yet, believe me. Sir, I played 
no part, except as children play who are happy. 
Yes, as we played together by the Rhine and in the 
little garden ; and there you saw Etelka as she is ; 
and how could I treat you so, if I had not meant 
to wear the ring? And if I wore it at the ball, 
how could I let you see it when you were so cruel? 
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It was not Etelka you met at the ball, but a proud, 
offended girl, who knew not herself and knew nqjb 
you, the stranger. Sir, you cannot know how 
strange you were to me ; and yet I accuse you not 
of falsehood and deceit. It is true. Sir, I allowed 
you to think me, not a baroness, but a simple girl ; 
but if one deceives a little, is it always for some 
wicked reason P If one has been sought as a baron- 
ess, one wishes, perhaps, to be sought as a woman. 

Sir, you said to me once, "If ever I hurt thee, 
Etelka, remember, thy hurt is mine." And now, 
if thou hast hurt me. Sir Alfred, shall not Etelka 
remember ? 

Perhaps you will not refuse to believe so much 
if it is signed 

With perfect truth, 

Etelka. 

The letter, signed and sealed with trem- 
bling fingers, was delivered to Minna with 
instructions to ride with the chauflFeur to 
Herr Riehter's hotel, deliver the letter to 
none but Sir Alfred, and await his reply, 

Minna conned her lesson with care; the 
automobile received her and vanished, and 
time went by like eternity. Etelka scorned 
to look out of the window, but her ears were 
humbler, and heard the panting of the ma- 
chine in the yard. The Baroness stood up 
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proudly to receive her sentence, whatever it 
might be, as Minna entered the room, and 
sorrowfully, with drooping head, handed 
back the letter to its sender. 

"He is gone," said Minna tenderly. "See, 
I return the letter." 

^Gone? But where, child?" 
To this mad country Ahmayreekah, 
where all are democrats. Is it because he 
has despaired of thee, Telka?" 

The Baroness stood in white silence for 
a long moment ; then she took the ill-starred 
letter from Minna's hand. 

"Minna," said Etelka bitterly, "remem- 
ber, child, thou shalt not play with men or 
thou shalt expect to get beaten." 
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ETELKA! ETELKA! 

It was a steamboat that took Alfred down 
the Rhine, but it might have been a flying 
machine or a bad dream for all he knew. At 
somewhere or other he woke out of the bad 
dream to notice that he had not seen the 
Rhine at all I Nothing but a girl in the cos- 
tume of Gretchen ; a pair of young people on 
a Rhine bench playing together in an un- 
f alien Eden; a little garden out of which 
they had been driven by bad angels with 
flaming swords. And then a stranger in 
misty white splendor, with a crown of Rhine- 
gold and contempt in her sapphire eyesl 

A plague upon such nonsense I Moreover, 
it was better to walk down the Rhine, at least 
a part of the way, so people said, and see a 
section or two without craning around to 
see it go by. 

So Alfred went ashore at somewhere or 
other and walked on down the Rhine — if 
there was any Rhine. But a fool must fol- 
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low his natural bent and see nothing but hell, 
though heaven was in front of him. Alfred 
did not know how old he was or how young. 
At times he seemed to have lived eternities, 
and to be cast away in an alien world that 
had failed to keep step with the place he 
came from; and again he felt like a wistful 
child, surrounded by an old, sophisticated, 
disillusioned race. If only the actress had 
not used that role to turn him inside out and 
profane him with her cold, intellectual scru- 
tiny I To grief and shame was added a hor- 
rid emptiness and hunger that nothing could 
ever assuage; for^where was Etelka now? 

"Ah, well, let the Rhine go, and take the 
train for home," said Alfred, suiting the 
action to the word at the first station. 

The train was slow as Charon's ferry to 
Inferno, and with every mile a heartstring 
snapped. Suddenly Alfred looked ahead 
and saw — a blank! No more beyond! It 
was not America that lay yonder; it was 
nothing! Ah, nerves again! The devil was 
working his telegraph ! 

The train drew up at a town; Alfred 
alighted and wandered blindly through the 
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streets. He went from Nowhere to No- 
where ; and the dogs barked at his approach, 
"the only compliment I share with Homer 1'* 
said Alfred, with a last grim, drowning 
clutch at the American humor. The great 
sadness was shutting down like night, hours 
ahead of timel Alfred felt it coming, and 
looked for a lair, like the stricken stag ; found 
it in a room in the nearest hotel, and having 
locked the door, cast himself down on the 
German bed and gave way to a violent fit of 
weeping. It was the first room he had ever 
hired for that express purpose — to hide the 
crowning shame that could befall a man who 
had stood dry-eyed over his brother's grave, 
only to be beguiled of his tears by a false- 
hearted woman! 

The storm raged through the night; and 
at dawn, when the evil day looked in with 
cold, unfeeling eye, Alfred rose to resume 
that form of death which is called "life" 
merely because the victim is aware of it. 
He must have paid his bill, because he was 
allowed to go unquestioned, and wander on 
down to Nowhere. 

How long the wandering continued he 
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neither knew nor cared. All he was aware 
of was the breaking of invisible ties, each a 
live strand with pain for the breaking. He 
passed all sorts of vehicles and people in 
carriages and automobiles, warning him 
with an infernal tmnult of horns to get out 
of the way of success and happiness, riding 
everything down. 

At last an old-fashioned German carriage 
pulled up with a balking of horses at a word 
from within. A handsome, white-haired old 
lady looked out in surprise at the traveler 
and exclaimed in recognition; whereat 
Alfred woke sufficiently to recognize the 
Frau von Stein. 

"Halt!" she commanded to the driver. 
"Young man, Alfred, come here! Get in I 
Good! Now you are safel" 

The carriage drove on with Alfred and 
the Frau von Stein, and five minutes passed 
without a word. 

"Young man," said the matron finally, 
like a physician of lost souls, "did you war 
yet with Etelka? Um Gotteswillen, you are 
pale like the last hope ! And Etelka, she too 
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is pale I Young man, why shall you run, if 
you have her beaten already?" 

**I am running, as you say, for America, 
Madam/' 

"Young man, thou art running for hell! 
-yes, if America were heaven, and not a 
dream of fanatics. And why? Because for 
thee there is no heaven but Etelka. Sir — 
young man, Alfred — I have but small love 
for her, because of her foolish democracy, 
and, — sir, we have quarreled, and I think that 
says all; but I am not therefore a fool, and 
if thou thinkest evil of her, such as woman 
forgives but man not, sir, thou art wrong. 
There is none that dares speak — no, nor 
think such evil of Etelka." 

"Madam, I have neither heard nor thought 
any such evil of her." 

"So I Thou art right. Of her faults — you 
thought, perhaps, to find not one? Young 
man, if thou canst not love faults, thou shalt 
not love a woman." 

"Her faults. Madam? When have you 
heard me breathe a word against her?" 

"Never, young man; and never shall I 
hear it from thee ; but thou runnest not from 
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her virtues; and if thou runnest from the 
faults of the woman thou lovest, thou art 
such a fool as I have not found thee. Young 
man, her faults are such as thou lovest ! She 
is a democrat! A fanatic! A coquette! A 
beauty! A witch! Young man, she is a 
woman ; and HerzUebchen, was wilst du noch 
mehrf* 

"You forget, madam, that I have found 
no fault with her at all." 

"No, and thou canst not; for the fault thou 
findest is not in her, but thou hast made it 
and nm from thy folly! Thou canst not 
love her? A dozen have loved her in vain, 
because they were not democrats! Or per- 
haps — who knows? — ^because they were not 
thou ! And thou that lovest her to madness, 
wilt thou now leave her who has set her heart 
upon thee?'* 

"Good God, Madam! You accuse me of 
downright villainy I" exclaimed Alfred, 
stung to life at last. "And you accuse her 
of something that she would treat with con- 
tempt ; and. Madam, I can only repeat that 
I accuse her of absolutely nothing.'* 

"No, but thy face accuses her in spite of 
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thee. And why? t/m GotteswUlen^ wilt 
thou have her to crawl at thy feet?" 

"I think I see her crawling 1" said Alfred 
grimly. "No, Madam, I expect no such com- 
pliment from women; and as for men, it is 
time they quit crawling and wallowing and 
debasing themselves generally." 

The Frau von Stein laid a quieting touch 
on his arm and addressed him with the firm 
kindness of a mother superior. 

"Young man, you have but one fault, but 
that does for a dozen. It is your cursed 
pride — pride which caused angels to fall! 
When America becomes an empire, you shall 
be the Kaiser because of your cursed pride. 
How know I this? Because I myself 
am the demon of pride. Yes, and it is this 
demon which has made me the Frau von 
Stein! Young man, I was once an angel! 
A beauty I It is the same with men. And 
think you I was not worshipped? God was 
jealous if he saw men on their knees before 
me I And one like you — to him I could have 
knelt as I knelt never to God! Yes, think 
youl I had a heart! A heart that was 
worthy of his! And what have I done? I 
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have told him I loved him not. And why? 
For pride 1 For the devil I For hell, which 
I have known before I Sir, one says it is a 
sin to yield, if the devil tempts; but what 
shall one say if it is heaven — ^yes, God who 
tempts, and one yields not because of the 
devil? And so have I been tempted and 
yielded not; and young man, believe, of all 
sins that I committed, it is this alone which 
has sent me to hell." 

Alfred mentioned the dust as a pretext for 
getting out his handkerchief, but there was 
no dust in the eyes of the Frau von Stein. 

"Madam,*' said Alfred reverently, "I am 
deeply moved by your story." 

"Sir, it would move a stone; and you are 
no stone, young man." 

"No, I am sorry to say, I am nothing but 
flesh and blood. But I'm afraid you mis- 
understand, and I could never explain the 
peculiar circumstances " 

"Young man, it is needless to explain to 
thy grandmother. I have seen thee war with 
Etelka at the ball. It was enough. Gottes- 
willent I saw myself and himl And now I 
have seen thee flying from her, and must 
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think, so he fled once from me to his death ! 
Yes, young man, to his death ; for he fought 
in your cursed American war, and died for 
your cursed black men, who loved him not. 
But ach, I blame not them. No, it is I who 
shall be blamed ; for it is I and no other who 
have killed him." 

Alfred was prompted to console this be- 
reavement in the simple, old-fashioned way 
of man with woman — yes, even his grand- 
mother 1 But the prompting passed without 
so much as the dream of performance. In- 
stead he felt as if he must get out of the 
carriage before betraying himself further. 

"Madam," he said, in a voice vibrant with 
sympathy, reverence, and all human kind- 
ness, and with eyes of compassion such as in 
fifty long years had not rested on the Frau 
von Stein, "I can only repeat that I shall 
never forget your story or why you told it to 
me, a stranger almost ; and some time I shall 
know how to thank you. Now, if you don^t 
mind, I will leave you here. This is a pretty 
town, and I will stay a while and think over 
what you have told me." 

"So I Yes, it is better you leave me here — 
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ten long Gennan miles from Etelka! But 
she must not see us together. No, it is better 
you take the train. Wait! One moment I" 
she commanded, as Alfred alighted. 

Alfred turned and held out his hand to the 
Frau von Stein, who held it while she in- 
quired : 

"Young man, Alfred, are you rich or 
poor? You smile 1 Then you are rich I But 
if you are poor and can smile, you are richer 
yet, for are you not a man ? I myself — you 
see, I can smile! Why? Because I have 
money to be burned, if thou hast need of it.*' 

"I thank you most sincerely. How I wish 
I needed something, that I might accept 
your kind offer!" 

"So! Gutt I am sorry you need it not; 
but I thought, his journey cuts itself short 
for need of money, perhaps; and why shall 
that keep him from Etelka ? Young man, if 
you get Etelka, you get with her — ^but no, 
you are not to be bribed, except with beauty. 
Sol Gut! With Etelka you get beauty; 
but I know not what else except virtue, and 
— yes, a tongue like thine for sharpness, and 
money which thou despisest 1" 
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"It is considerably more than most men 
deserve," said Alfred dryly, "and I know 
you think far better of her than you pretend. 
As for me, I cordially acquit her of intending 
any harm or doing any, either/' 

"She has done no harm? God in heaven! 
What has she done to thee?" 

"Nothing that any man would not be 
ashamed to mention, and I hope, Madam, 
that I am at least a man." 

''Ach Gott, yes, you are a man!" ex- 
claimed the Frau von Stein in despair. "And 
therefore nothing shall be said against 
beauty! Do I not know? But young man, 
if you win a German girl, at least you do not 
get a divorce, and she also not. What think 
you, Herr Alfred, of my advice?" 

"I hardly know what to think," returned 
Alfred, with a face averted. "But this is a 
pretty town you have brought me to, and I 
shall remain here a while and think over 
what you have said." 

"Good! I leave thee here. Northward 
lies America and southward lies Etelka, 
nicht wahr? And which is thy way, yoimg 
man?" 
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"Madam, I cannot tell." 

"Good! If thou comest not, who shall 
blame thee? But ach, there is no if. I know 
thy way. Young man, Alfred, if her frowns 
are not more beautiful to thee than smiles, 
thou lovcst her not ; and as for thy frowns — 
ach Gott, they have won her already, per- 
haps. Go, young man, and swear at her, and 
she finds it a virtue T' 

So saying, the Frau von Stein bade Alfred 
a beautiful, old-fashioned adieu, with a long- 
vanished charm in her face and eyes. 
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XVI 

THE CRUELTY OF GOD 

Etelka hid herself away with three blurred 
letters, a betrothal ring and a last dying 
hope. Then, to keep the hope alive, she went 
in the costume of Gretchen to the bench on 
the Rhine road. All quiet there, and lonely? 
Oh, lonely like the grave ! And sadder than 
all the ruined old castles was the ruined 
castle of dreams. Etelka shuddered and 
waited for the miracle to happen again. But 
such miracles happened only once. He came 
not. "Oh, thou little Etelka!" said the 
Baroness. "If thou hadst loved some one, 
wouldst thou not visit his grave?" 

In the star-haunted grove were avenging 
nightingales who sang and sang of eternal 
loneliness to a little poor girl who had done 
nothing but to be oh, far too kind to a cruel 
Sir Alfred, "who will not come again," sang 
the nightingales. "No, never, never again." 

From the wrath of the nightingales Etelka 
fled home; and on the morrow, when the 
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household were all gone on a Sunday after- 
noon of happiness for them, Etelka sat alone 
in the little garden and looked for more 
miracles. If God was good, he would send 
the Sir Alfred for only once more. But Grod 
was not good. He revenged Himself upon 
Etelka for loving the Sir Alfred more than 
Him. Oh, God, that two whom she had wor- 
shipped could be so cruel to a little poor girl I 

Etelka sat with bowed head and com- 
muned with ghosts, her own and his. Yon- 
der he had flung the wine into the grass, 
because he had drunk of the wine of her eyes ; 
and here he had burned her hand with a kiss ; 
and there she had laughed for joy to think 
that she, Etelka, and not the Baroness had 
won him. 

A shadow darkened the sunny gateway, 
and Etelka started up with a wild, incredu- 
lous hope that sank in more than despair. 
It was the Frau von Stein I 

"So! It is here thou receivest me in the 
manner of Tolstoi!" cried the aristocrat. 
Wherewith she marched in and deposited 
herself with a sigh of relief in a garden chair. 
'* Gotteswillen! I am weary of walking a 
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mile from thy door ; but I knew thee, Etelka, 
and thy democracy of the kitchen, in which, 
at least, thou hast shown thy sense/' 

Etelka made a sweeping reverence. 
"Gracious lady, you flatter me," she said, 
reviving for purposes of irony a youthful 
translation of Gnddige Frau. "Why have 
you wearied yourself to come?" 

"Etelka, thou seest. I am come to prac- 
tice my English, as formerly when thou wast 
no democrat. Yes, if one forgets to speak 
English, one forgets to say I, nicht wahr?^* 

"Gracious lady, it cannot be! To what 
am I indebted for the honor of this call?" 

"Etelka, thou art indebted to the devil, 
if thou wilt; but pay not thy debts to him 
or thou art a beggar." 

"So! Thou hast paid him for thy man- 
ners, perhaps?" 

"But not as thou hast paid for thy pride. 
And why, if thou wilt be a democrat, dost 
thou not fling away thy fine airs of the 
nohlessef' 

"Gracious lady, because democracy shall 
not be clothed in rags and bad manners. 
Thou hast seen the young American, and 
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what are thy manners to his? No, the airs 
of the noblesse shall not be fine enough for 
democracy when it comes.'* 

''So! Thy democrats shall all be kaisers 
and kings, as one says in America!" 

"Yes, gracious lady; they shall be more 
than thy kaisers and kings." 

''Gott sei Dank if I am dead when it hap- 
pens!" said the Frau von Stein devoutly. 
"One kaiser can be endured; but millions? 
Ach Gott! It is to laugh!" 

"Yes, it is they who shall laugh at thy 
kaisers." 

"They laugh already at thee, Etelka, and 
thy democracy of Tolstoi! Etelka, if thou 
thinkest thou art a democrat, thou shalt hear 
first this young American! Man shall not 
return to his cradle, says he! The whole 
world shall become American and much 
more ! Ach Gott I What care I if it becomes 
a pig? 

"Gracious lady, thou hast seen what it be- 
comes, and now thou talkest of pigs!" 

"Ach, thy democrat who is of the no- 
blesser chuckled the Frau von Stein. 
"There are perhaps three like him in 
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America, and for thee, none on earth; and 
yet thou must trample hun, or his looks have 
liedl" 

"Thou hast seen him? But where?" fal- 
tered Etelka, beginning to tremble like a 
leaf. 

"In hell where thou hast sent him. Etelka, 
if thou wilt have all men kings, why hast 
thou scorned the king of thy heart?" 

The color ran 'wild in Etelka's face. 
"Thou hast no right 1 Thou who hast left me 
alone all these bitter years 1" 

"I have left thee alone? No, but thou hast 
driven me away with thy pride, as thou hast 
driven him." 

"Of whom speak you in this insolent 
manner?" 

"I speak of the man thou lovest. Etelka, 
thou wild flirt, what hast thou done to break 
his heart?" 

"I am no flirt; and I have not broken his 
heart 1" 

"Thou art a flirt, Etelka; and if thou hast 
not broken his heart, it is the first." 

^'Ach, you know him not; and me also 
notl" 
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''Listen, thou wild Etelkal" said the 
matron, holding up a finger of scorn. "Thy 
American wars not with women, and there- 
fore he wars not with thee. Ach, there shall 
not be said one word against thee I No, not 
if thou hast done thy worst 1 But what are 
words to me who have lived? I have seen 
thee at the ball with him. It is enough. 
Thou hast won him and thou hast thrown 
him away. And why? Gotteswillent Wilt 
thou have him to crawl at thy feet?" 

"No, I would have no man crawl, and also 
no woman; and none who loved me would 
have me crawl to him," said Etelka bitterly. 

The matron smiled her derision. "Thou 
crawl, Etelka? No, not thou; for art thou 
not Etelka? No, it is others who shall crawl 
and receive thy contempt." 

"Yes, it is what one gets for crawling," 
said Etelka, with a fresh wave of bitterness. 
"And it is what I shall get for crawling to 
him/' 

"Etelka," said the stem old woman, "thou 
Shalt find it is not he, but thine own heart 
that causes thee to crawl. Thou wilt not 
crawl, Etelka? If thy heart crawls already, 
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what matters it if thy knees are so proud? I 
too have not crawled, except to the devil; 
but am I therefore happy? Ach Gott, thy 
miserable pride 1 If God sends thee love, 
thou must first trample it in the mud; and 
then, perhaps, it is to thy taste 1" 

"No, I WM not so wicked 1 Thou knowest 
me notr 

"Etelka, thou knowest there is more hell 
than heaven in the heart. To give pain! — 
that is the cursed joy of such pretty devils 
which men worship; and thou, Etelka, art 
the twin of this sweet English Elizabeth, 
who lets her lover lose his head because he 
will not crawl at her feetl Yes, if one 
word would save him from hell, thou wouldst 
not speak it; but words to kill and danm — 
ach, thou hast poured them upon him 1" 

"No, no I I was not so cruel!" 

"Etelka, thou liest ! Have I not seen thee 
damn him with those eyes, and he bearing 
it like his death? If thou art not cruel^ then 
is the devil kind!" 

"Oh, that I were cruel and not he !" wept 
Etelka. "I meant not to be cruel to him 
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who was always so kind to me ! Why think 
you he is not yet gone?" 

"Perhaps for love of me?*' said the Frau 
von Stein dryly. "Or perhaps to see the 
Rhine? Yes, it is joyful to see the Rhine, 
if one has first seen Etelka." 

"He could not so soon forget me. He 
was so true I" pleaded Etelka, with a fresh 
burst of tears. 

"Yes, he was so true and thou so false 1 
Do I not know? It is well if some one is 
true, to make sport, nicht wdhr, and see if 
he cannot cry out in pain? Ach, yes, it is 
fine! But if one pays for it afterward to 
the devil, that is not so fine." 

"I am not false I I was not false 1" 

"Etelka, thou hast played with him. 
Deny it not." 

"And what if I have played; was it only 
to be wicked ? No, I have but worn the dress 
of Gretchen ; and how can one help it if one 
is mistaken for a simple girl?" 

"Etelka, it is enough. One sees it all. 
Ach, it is not now Faust who has fooled 
Gretchen; it is Gretchen who has fooled 
Faust! Ach, that Goethe who has known 
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nothing I Etelka, thou hast fooled him, and 
laughed for joy 1 Thou hast played the part 
of Gretehen; and now if he loves Gretchen 
and not thee — was wilst du? It is thy just 
reward." And the Frau von Stein rose with 
stern finality. 

Etelka cried out in horror at the blas- 
phemy against her sacred, innocent romance. 
"No, no, I am not so wicked 1 It is thou 
who art wicked to speak such things I And 
how can I defend myself and tell thee what 
none but him shall hear?" 

"Confess thyself to the devil, Etelka; for 
no other shall hear thee now." 

"Ah, leave me not with this dreadful 
thought 1" pleaded Etelka. "No, no, I 
played no part. I was but myself as I am 
when none are near but those I love." 

The Frau von Stein turned in the gate- 
way. "But why hast thou said it to me, thy 
devil, and not to him, thy angel? Is it not 
true ? You had but to say one word." 

Etelka bowed her head. "It is true. I 
had but to say, I am Etelka; but I could 
notl No, I cottZd not 1" 

"And why couldst thou not say it? Be- 
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cause of thy cursed pride ! How know I 
this? Because I myself was once such a 
scornful young devil as thou. But no, not 
to thee, Etelkal Thou couldst not believe 
it ; and thou couldst not weep, as this young 
man for an old woman. Were it not for 
him, I would say, go get thy reward where 
I got it in hell.** 

Etelka hid her face. "Ah, thou hast seen 
his tears I And there was not one for mel" 

"No, not one, but all, Etelka; for has he 
not learned of thee how to weep for my story 
which thou shalt not heart" 

"Oh, God, that thou hast come to tell me 
thisl Ah, my friend, I have done thee 
wrong 1" 

"Yes, weep, Etelka, till there are no tears 
in the ocean. It is what I have done; but 
thou? Ach, thou hast not yet begun! Think 
not I have come for thy sake. No, were I 
young again, thou shouldst not have him, 
for I had all thy beauty and more than thy 
wits; and yet — thou seestl I am the Frau 
von Stein!" 

"I will not be the wife of another 1" flamed 
out Etelka. 
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"Ach, thou sayest it now. Have I not 
said it before thee? For pride thou hast 
thrown him away, and for pride thou canst 
wed another." 

Etelka shuddered and sickened. "'Oh, 
God, keep me from itl" she prayed. "Ah, 
what shall I do, my friend? What shall 
Etelka do?" 

"Etelka, I know not what thou wilt do in 
thy pride; for when hast thou listened to 
me? But if thou wilt now listen, when per- 
haps it is too late, then do as thou wilt. 
Etelka, if it is thyself that he loves, as thou 
hast said, and not the false face which thou 
hast made, then be thyself if thou meet him 
again; for man cannot love a face which is 
false." 

"Oh, that I could meet him but once 
again 1 Ah, please, dear friend, tell me only 
where I may find him 1 I have no pride, and 
I will go — yes, I will crawl to him, if he will 
forgive me 1" 

"Etelka, if thou hadst heard me say such 
vain words which I knew were vainl And 
perhaps for thee too they are vain. If not, 
some day thou shalt remember, it was no 
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democrat who saved thee from hell." And 
the stem old woman marched out of the gate 
of the castle of EUenberg. 

It was a dramatic exit, and hardly to be 
improved upon for Etelka's eternal welfare ; 
but the Frau von Stein relented so far as 
to reappear in the gateway with the prosaic 
but pertinent information: 

"Etelka, if thy pride is not greater than 
thy love, thou shalt find him, perhaps, at 
Drachenf els. But Etelka, be warned 1 Thy 
democrat is a demon for pride, such as thou 
or the devil only can equal ; and this demon 
thou hast wounded, Etelka — thou knowest 
how; but what thou canst now do I know 
not, except to go upon thy knees to him. 
Ach Gott, yesl That is thy punishment, 
Etelka — to go upon thy knees 1" 

With this ultimatum the Frau von Stein 
was gone; and Etelka let her go — her old, 
discarded friend ! For this too was a lover's 
quarrel, never made up, nor likely to be. 
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THE GRAF VON ROHR 

As FOR the Graf, a young gentleman of 
spirit, military training, and a countenance 
honorably scarred with student duels, to say 
nothing of several more serious encoimters, 
he could think of nothing more honorable 
than satisfaction to himself and Etelka for 
the slight of the cursed American, who, with 
no name but that of the cursed fanatic, 
Jefferson, and no family but such American 
canaille — yes, and without even such cursed 
American money, had yet managed to in- 
sinuate himself into the graces of Etelka, by 
common report, and then run off down the 
Rhine to flirt with other girls, no doubt. 
AchGottt It was not to endure 1 Had not 
the Graf seen with his own eyes this cursed 
American who had laughed at Etelka while 
her eyes blazed at him ? Yes, and afterward 
he had learned why from his wise sister Hed- 
wig. It was all Etelka's fault, as usual, ac- 
cording to sister Hedwig ; but och, such girls 
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who had no mercy, except upon a man! The 
Graf knew better. He had seen his own 
face in the glass, and he had seen Etelka's 
at the ball ; and he thought he knew a broken 
heart. Ach Gottt It was not to endure I 

But the Graf had an automobile, together 
with a trifle more detective capacity than 
Etelka, and the fortune that favors the brave 
in search of an unverschdmter American. 
He therefore made search down the Rhine; 
and sure enough, he alighted on Alfred, 
seated on a roadside bench commanding a 
painful view of the past. 

'^Haltr ordered the Graf. The automo- 
bile drew up by the roadside, the Graf leaped 
out, saluted curtly, and demanded : 

"You are the Herr Alfred Jefferson?" 

Alfred stood up in surprise to receive the 
menacing stranger, whom he dimly remem- 
bered. The Graf was a dapper little man, 
with very blonde hair, a blonde mustache 
curled fiercely up at the ends, choleric blue 
eyes, and a curt, staccato address of the mili- 
tary. Comparing the two, a stranger would 
have instinctively selected Alfred as the aris- 
tocrat, unless he were aware that beauty, 
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grace and distinction of bearing are seldom 
the fruits of a weary old family tree. The 
Graf surveyed Alfred, and resented the ex- 
istence of such qualities in a person who had 
no business with them; while Alfred looked 
at the Graf and wondered what ailed him. 

"You have my name correctly," said 
Alfred. "And yours?" 

"The Graf von Rohr," jerked out the mili- 
tary precisionist. "We have met at the ball, 
though one sees you have forgotten. Sir, a 
word with you, if I may trouble you to walk 
a short distance." 

Alfred surveyed the cavalier proposition 
without favor. "Really, sir, if you'll excuse 
me, I don't know of any business that I have 
with you." 

"Sol You do notl Then, sir, I can tell 
you my business here." He motioned to the 
automobile, which ran on a dozen yards and 
halted. "Sol We are alone," said the Graf. 
"It is my business to demand satisfaction 
for your conduct to the FrduUin von Ellen- 
berg/' 

Alfred stared. This was too incredible — 
that she had actually pursued him with a 
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bravo of the nobility! "You mean to say 
that Frdulein von EUenberg has sent you on 
this errand?" he demanded with cold amaze- 
ment. 

"No, I mean to say no such thing. She 
has none to send; and therefore I come for 
her of my own free will." 

"But without her knowledge or consent?" 

"Sir, what need have I of her knowledge 
or consent — I who am an old friend of her 
family when you were catching your cows 
of America ? I have to-day asked to see her, 
and find myself turned away without reason. 
Yesterday my sister calls and gets the same 
answer. It is enough. The reason is you 
who have insulted her till she cannot endure 
to face her friends." 

Alfred looked incredulously at this fellow- 
victim who had not had the sand to take his 
medicine and say nothing I "My dear sir," 
he reasoned with the lunatic, "I must remind 
you that by your own admission you are 
meddling with something you know nothing 
about. How can you fail to make yourself 
and the lady ridiculous?" 

"Sir, I shall not fail, if possible, to make 
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you repent for making her suffer. If you 
are a man, although you are an Ameri- 
can " 

"Come, come, Herr Graf, remember your 
manners, if you are a Graf." 

"Sir, I shall remember this insult, if I have 
you before me with such weapons as you 
please. Yes, you shall please yourself with 
weapons, and all shall be agreeable for you/' 
urged the Graf, with an eager anxiety that 
was positively pathetic. 

At this touch of nature a pang fell on 
Alfred, as he beheld the fundamental Kind- 
Uchkeit of Germany — ^yes, even of Etelka 
herself l-^rrupted by caste. miUtary train- 
ing and the pangs of despised love. 

My dear Graf," said Alfred regretfully, 
you come a trifle late. Yesterday or day 
before it would have given me great satis- 
faction to make a complete fool of myself, 
as you propose; but having recovered my 
senses a trifle, my dear Graf, it is to laugh 1" 

"Sir, you shall find nothing to laugh in 
facing me,*' said the stem little Graf; "and 
you shall please yourself with weapons. Yes, 
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with the revolver, if you please, with which 
Americans never fail to kill." 

"Yes, but you see, the revolver has been 
superseded by the automobile in affairs of 
honor. I propose automobiles at sixty miles 
an hour. It is a favorite weapon with the 
aristocracy; and if you kill me, I get 
arrested, don't I?" 

"The devil with your automobiles! Sir, 
you shall fight me with your cursed re- 
volvers, if you are not afraid to shoot your- 
self." 

Alfred tried the effect of romance. 
"Graf," said he ominously, "what chance do 
you stand in front of an ex-cowboy? Ever 
hear of a cowboy, Graf? Well, it's a fellow 
whose business is gun-play and whose pas- 
time is manslaughter. He is bom with a 
gun in his hip pocket, and every day he be- 
friends the undertaker. He is a walking 
slaughter-house and a vice-gerent of death; 
and like Cromwell's "Ironsides," he utters a 
loud shout of joy at the sight of the enemy. 
He " 

"Sir, if you are a cowboy, you have, per- 
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haps, the courage to face mel" interrupted 
the Graf, with new life and hope. 

"So I" observed Alfred. "The bluflF didn't 
work!" 

"No, it does not work, your American 
bluff. If you kill me with your cowboy gun, 
that does nothing." 

"Yes, but it doesr said Alfred, turning 
serious. "It makes you a corpse and me a 
cowboy and your mother a broken-hearted 
woman and some nice girl an old maid. And 
think of that pretty sister of yours!" 

"Sir-r-r-r! You shall not speak the name 
of my sister! Yes, it is another insult for 
which you shall pay! Gott set Dank that 
you have not flirted with her!" 

"Oh, thank God for the whole ballroom, 
Graf." 

"Sir, if it improves your courage, I would 
call you a liar." 

"Graf, if it would improve your common 
sense, I would call you a fool." 

''Ach, your common sense of America! 
Is there in your cursed country no sense of 
honor which is enraged to see a young girl 
flirted with by one who is not her equal?" 
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"Indeed I" said Alfred, with renewed in- 
terest. 

"Sir-r-r-r, I repeat, this lady is your 
superior." 

"Of course I All ladies are my superiors. 
How about you, Graf?" 

"Sir, she is my superior, and I am yours, 
if you have not the courage to meet me." 

''Sol Good heavens, but this is rough on 
me I" said Alfred, smiling down on the trucu- 
lent Uttle Graf. 

"Sir-r-r-r, if you are my equal, you shall 
prove it with your American gun, or what 
you will." 

"Yes, guns are very convincing. You 
know, Carlyle said, they make all men of 
the same height. That would even us up, 
wouldn't it, Graf?" 

"Sir, you shall find your size is nothing to 
a man with courage, which perhaps you have 
not." 

"Graf, I like your style. It's Alexander 
Dumas to the life I It must be larks to live 
around here and do the opira cornique right 
along." 

"The devil with your opira cornique/ 
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How often must one be insulted in vour 
cursed country to resent it like a man?" 

"True! It is the great national question 
at present. I have frequently put it my- 
self." 

"Sir, I can answer it. To be insulted once 
is enough for men who are not Americans." 

"Graf, your answer is sound I It is posi- 
tively Shakespearean! But your style of re- 
dress is too Shakespearean for these days." 

''Ach Grott, what care I for such cursed 
days which permit one to insult and trifle and 
pay nothing I Sir, will you pay like a man 
or will you prove that you have no honor?" 

"There is a point of honor among dogs; 
but what have I to do with that?" 

"Sir-r-r-r, you would say I have the honor 
of a dog?" 

"Not at all. I would say you have the 
honor of a German Graf; but as evolution 
goes, that's a long way this side of an Ameri- 
can citizen." 

"The devil I You tell me I am not your 
equal?" 

"Why, in some respects, Graf, you are un- 
approachable. Your nerve, for instance I 
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But as for your point of honor, it*s very 
much as if Hotspur should challenge Shake- 
speare. What would you say, Graf, if you 
should read in the papers, 'Hotspur chal- 
lenges Shakespeare. Bard of Avon plunked 
at the first fire. Both parties arrested by the 
Polizeir " 

"Sir, it is no time for such cursed Ameri- 
can nonsense. The devil with your Hotspur 
and your Shakespeare and your Polizeir 

"Graf, I am serious. You are one of my 
creations that has broke loose somehow. Cer- 
tainly, I have you in a book of mine I I am 
the god that made you, Graf; and I'd look 
pretty, wouldn't I, shooting at one of my 
own characters?" 

"The devil with such gods that have no 
character except to insult a lady and refusle 
satisfaction I Sir, you are not my maker; 
for you had no courage to give me. No, nor 
yet the honor which cannot trifle with a 
lady." 

Alfred paused with a fresh satire on his 
lips. Such evident grief and pain made the 
Graf respectworthy, though he were forty 
times a Graf. This young man was madly 
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in love with the comptemptuous Baroness, 
who had fooled him, of course, with some 
charming role ; and if she had not virtually 
sent him on this gentle mission, Alfred 
missed his guess, let the Graf deny it ever 
so loyally. 

"Then nothing but guns will console youT* 
he marvelled. "Graf, we have ten thousand 
cowboys who would hail you as a brother." 

"Sol Are not all Americans cowboys?" 
taunted the Graf. 

"No, Graf; and not all Germans are igno- 
ramuses." 

"Sol Yes, we are ignorant of your Ameri- 
can cowardice. Sir, you are no cowboy or 
you would have the courage to fight me." 

"Oh, that doesn't require any courage, 
Graf. Where a man needs his courage is 
to bear it like a man when a woman has 
turned him down." 

The Graf was white as a cloth. "So I She 
has turned you down for insulting her, and 
this is your courage I" 

"Precisely I And these are your man- 
ners I" 

"Sir, my manners are such as one keeps in 
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Germany for pigs and Americans. Are you 
now sufficiently insulted V 

"Yes, but we don't count lunatics in 
America. I knew a lunatic once who could 
beat you all to pieces at vituperation ; but the 
more he ran on, the sorrier we got for him." 

"Sir-r-r-r, you shall fight me to the death 
for this word lunatic, which is not to en- 
dure!" 

"Graf, you are crazy 1 That's all there is 
to it; and I've a great mind to call the 
chauffeur and take you home to your 
mother." 

The Graf meditated a blow, a measure he 
had tried ere now with perfect success; but 
he controlled himself with an iron effort and 
remarked suavely, "It is enough. Are you 
now ready, sir, to give satisfaction or are you 
to be lashed yet more?" 

Alfred regarded the lunatic with per- 
plexity. To Alfred the Graf suggested 
nothing so much as good old Tommy Fel- 
lows back home, taking up the quarrel of 
Evelyn or Sue or Alfred or any one he loved. 

"Good, gentle youth, tempt not a des- 
perate man," quoted Alfred to this character 
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from Shakespeare. "I have no call to ex- 
plain matters to you; however, if you take 
me for a rival, console yourself. I know 
of no woman who is breaking her heart on 
my account." 

The Graf knew better, and answered re- 
lentlessly, "If a lady is insulted, it is enough. 
You cannot deny that she is insulted." 

"I deny that the whole matter is any of 
your business." 

"So! You admit the insult! Then, sir, it 
is my business to prove to you that I can 
shoot with your American gun, though I am 
no cowboy." 

"Graf, it would mean your certain death!" 
warned Alfred, with humorous recollection 
of the last wild shot he had fired, some fifteen 
years back. "Of course, Graf, I see you are 
perfectly willing to die. Most of us are, 
these days, if it would do any good ; but ay, 
there's the rub! For one, I have already 
proved myself fool enough, without going 
around with your innocent blood on my 
hands, when I have absolutely nothing 
against you." 

The sad jocosity of Alfred irritated and 
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affronted the Graf, He tried to shut his 
eyes to the truth he suspected; but in spite 
of him it crossed his mind that sister Hedwig 
was right, and that he was facing the 
wronged, not the wronger. 

"Sir, can you tell me you were not in the 
wrong in this affair?" he demanded. 

"What affair, as you call it?" 

"In relation to the Frdulein von EUeitr 
herg" 

"Certainly not I I shall tell you nothing 
of the kind. I wonder that a young gentle- 
man like you can ask a man to deliberately 
put a lady in the wrong I" 

The Graf blushed to the roots of his hair, 
and bowed his acknowledgment. "Sir, I 
merit your reproof. No, she cannot be in the 
wrong; and therefore I shall have the 
pleasure of fighting you," quoth the Graf, 
with vicious satisfaction. "Sir, it is but a 
few miles to France. There we can fight 
peacefully, and afterward ^" 

Alfred burst out laughing. "Really, Graf, 
you Germans are too delightful, with your 
fighting peacefully in France about nothing 
or something, Grod knows ivhat, as usual 1 
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The German nobility is my admiration and 
despair I" 

The Graf, who knew something of men as 
well as of women, did not despair of stinging 
Alfred out of his top-lofty modernism into 
the only tried and true sense of honor, which 
demanded blood-letting for good and suffi- 
cient reasons. Moreover, the Graf was 
suffering from the condescension of Alfred. 
The Graf had been condescended to by the 
Kaiser; but the Kaiser's condescension was 
nothing to the condescension of Alfred. It 
was the condescension of Democracy to 
Philistinism ; of the twentieth century to the 
twelfth ; of man to protoplasm ; and the most 
maddening thing about it was that it was so 
perfectly unconscious I 

"Sir-r-r-rl" growled the Graf between his 
teeth, "this insult to the German nobility is 
not to pardon I It is alone sufficient occasion 
for fighting. Yes, there is now no need to 
let her name be spoken, since we have found 
occasion for fighting." 

Alfred continued to smile at the Graf, who 
became the more enraged. "Herr Jefferson, 
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you will or you will not go with me to 
France?" 

Alfred became serious, and remarked like 
an elder brother to the precocious youth in 
front of him, "Now look here, my dear Graf, 
it is time to quit fooling. I know you are 
serious, after your so-called code of honor, 
but you ought to know that your code is a 
back number ; and for me your little old trial 
by battle would be simply too ridiculous. 
Furthermore, you know very well it might 
bring disgrace and shame on a dozen inno- 
cent people, including the very lady you are 
meddling for." 

"You admit she is innocent I" cried the 
Graf. "And yet you refuse satisfaction for 
your insult to her, which to you is no dis- 
grace and shame! Sir, there is a word for 
such conduct in Germany. It is the word 
cowardr 

"Sol" observed Alfred with interest. 
"The word jackass is what we would use to 
describe your conduct in America." 

"Sir-r-r-rl" hissed the Graf, "if you come 
with me into the forest yonder, we shall cut 
two sharp sticks, and I promise to run you 
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through, as one does with your pigs in 
America." 

"Graf, if I cut any stick, it will be to re- 
mind you of what you got in school, no 
doubt. Now, Graf, enough of this twaddle ! 
Do you hear me? Run along home, now, 
before I lose my temper and do something 
we do in America to naughty little boys." 

Tears of rage started in the eyes of the 
Graf. The code was helpless, and he had 
no doubt of the disgraceful intentions of this 
cursed American without honor, who looked 
down upon him in every sense, like Gulliver 
on a mental, moral and physical Lilliputian. 
But the Graf had a trump card, which he 
was holding in reserve ; and now, at the criti- 
cal point in the game, he flung it on the 
board. 

"Sir-r-r-r!'' he growled again. "I offer 
you once more to go with me to France, or 
where you will; otherwise I shall have the 
pleasure to report to the Frdulein von Ellen- 
berg that you are a cowardr 

At the repetition of the word in this con- 
nection Alfred experienced a change of 
heart. Somehow, in spite of the enlightened 
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modem, it was difficult to be a coward, 
even in the ridiculous medieval sense. In 
America, of course, he could have met the 
charge by simply taking the other fellow 
over his knee, literally or figuratively; but 
this was Germany, not America, and after 
all, it required more courage than he pos- 
sessed to forfeit the respect of this sensitive, 
high-spirited young fellow, but more par- 
ticularly of the contemptuous Baroness back 
there in Ellenberg. Alfred was stirred by 
a fine, swashbuckling sensation that was 
vastly refreshing and hospitable to trouble 
that came without looking for it. Yes, this 
was how they used to feel in those good old 
times I Besides, Alfred knew nothing at first 
hand about duels; and this one would make 
a good farcical incident in a novel, if it 
turned out like most European duels. If 
not, the Baroness had openly threatened him 
with this very thing; and now let her see 
the legitimate fruits of her deviltry. 

"Would you kindly repeat that remark?" 
he requested. "Maybe I misunderstood you, 
Graf, but I thought you said something im- 
poUte." 
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"Sir, I have said you can go with me to 
France or the Frdulein von Ellenherg shall 
hear from me that you are a cowardr 

Alfred bowed his acknowledgment. **I 
thank thee, Roderick, for the word. It 
nerves my heart, it steels my — ah, Graf, 
what a shame that revolver doesn't rhyme I*' 

"Sir, one revolver rhymes with another. 
You consent to revolvers, sir?" quoth the 
Graf, with the light of triumph in his eye. 

"It would really oblige you, would it, 
Graf? And I wouldn't be called a coward 
in Germany if I broke all my principles to 
oblige yours?" 

"Sir, one cannot be called a coward for 
breaking American principles." 

"I see! It is a perfect argument from a 
German point of view. Oh, well, Graf, I 
suppose a man ought to be the biggest pos- 
sible fool in a fool's paradise. As I under- 
stand it, our mutual purpose is to find out 
which of us is the bigger fool, nicht wahrf* 

"Sir," said the Graf stiffly, "there are 
already insults enough. It is my purpose to 
kill you, if possible." 

"Good I 'Tis well! We try this quarrel 
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hilt to hilt, as Fitz James says to Sir Roder- 
ick; so that's aff me moind, as Sir Lucius 
©'Trigger says in The Rivals.' " 

"Enough!" said the Graf dourly. "It is 
no time for cursed American jokes." 

"So! Now, in America we always raise 
the devil to a good cheerful tune. By the 
way, Graf, how will you have your remains 
sent home ? By mail or express ?" 

The little iron Graf did not smile. "Sir, 
my remains shall probably get home on their 
feet. Your remains shall not insult a lady. 
Now, if you will be so kind," he added, with 
a gesture of invitation to the hospitality of 
his car. 

"But why in France?" objected Alfred. 
"Now, in America we should just step up 
that wood-path a little way and have it out 
in no time." 

The Graf's eye lighted with approval. 
"Gutr was his eager assent. "Everything 
shall be arranged for your convenience. 
Also, near at hand are two friends of mine. 
One shall be glad to act for you, and shall 
provide us with guns." 

"Bring on your guns," said Alfred, "and 
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I'll wait for you here. That is, if you can 
trust me not to run away ?" 

"Sir, for that I can trust you," said the 
Graf, with generosity. "No, not even for 
Americans is it possible to break such a 
word." 
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XVIII 

IN THE LINDENWALD 

It was a late afternoon of the fifth day of 
Etelka's man-hunt when she heard the two 
shots from the Ldndenwald, some ten or 
twelve miles from Ellenberg. 

Instantly Franz, the chauffeur, slowed 
down the car to a standstill, and turned with 
an exclamation to the silent woods on his left. 
Etelka's heart stood still, she knew not why, 
and her face went white as she followed the 
staring eyes of Franz. 

'What was it, Franz?" she breathed. 
Tighting, perhaps," said Franz hope- 
fully. "Those fools are always fighting in 
the Lindenwald/' he added with shamefaced, 
boyish apology to the Baroness. 

"Why do they fight?" said the sad-eyed 
Etelka. 

"For their honor," said Franz. "And for 
such cursed women, and because here are no 
PoUzei, and shots are not so easily heard, and 
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if some one gets kiUed-;' he shrugged his 
shoulders. "One gets easily rid of him." 

The words were barely uttered when out 
of the grove, twenty feet ahead, came two 
men on the run, one of them with a dead^ 
white face, the other with a bloody bandage 
on his head. Without noticing Etelka and 
Franz they climbed hurriedly into a waiting 
car and shot away toward Drachenfels. 

A deathlike silence followed, till Etelka 
whispered, "Was it not the Graf?" 

"Yes, the Graf von Rohr, who is always 
fighting I And now one sees he is hit at last I 
Ach, he bleeds like a pig!" quoth Franz, with 
ill-concealed satisfaction. 

"Franz I" shuddered Etelka. "But what 
of the other?" 

"Dead, perhaps," said philosophical 
Franz. "And therefore they run. Good! 
It is not our business, except to run also, be- 
fore the PoUzei ^^ 

"Franz I" commanded Etelka. "Hushl 
And come with me at once." 

With that she flew down from the car and 
into the wood-path, followed by the amazed 
and slow-footed Franz. 
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In the far end of an open glade, at the 
foot of a great linden, Etelka came upon a 
stranger kneeling over a prone figure with a 
bandaged head. A slow stream of blood ran 
down from the beautiful black hair and dis- 
figured the pale, unconscious face; but 
Etelka was not mistaken ; it was Alfred. 

Yet she did not scream or faint, but stood 
silent, shudderingly viewing her work. Yes, 
it was this with which she had threatened 
him! Then her knees seemed to give way, 
and she sank at his side. 

"Both in the headl" muttered Franz. "Is 
not that too queer! But this one is dead. 
His skull was not so thick.'* 

"Franz!" sobbed Etelka. "He is wot dead I 
Do you not see, he breathes? Why have 
those cowards run and left him to die?" she 
demanded fiercely of the stranger. 

"Gnddiges Friiulein/^ said the military- 
looking stranger, with a respectful salute, 
"they ran for help. There was no physician ; 
but neither would listen to my protest," he 
added with a shrug. "You see, I have done 
my best with the bandage and with brandy ; 
and now — *' he shrugged again — one must 
wait." 
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"And while they run he bleeds to death! 
Alfred!" sobbed Etelka. "Sir Alfred!" But 
Alfred answered not. 

"Take him up, you two, and carry him 
to the car!" she fiercely commanded. "I shall 
get him to a physician before those fools have 
stopped running." 

"But, Gruddiges Frdulein — '* began the 
stranger. 

"If we are seen by the Polizeir said the 
panic-stricken Franz. 

"Hush! Be stiU and do as I bid you!" 
cried Etelka, with a stamp of her foot ; and 
meekly, without another word, the stranger 
and Franz obeyed. 

The wounded man was carried to the car 
and lifted into the back seat beside Etelka, 
with a rolled blanket at his head, and 
Etelka's arm for support. The blood ran 
down and stained the dress of Gretchen, 
while Franz instinctively drew the curtains, 
in mortal dread of the PoUzei. He was 
struggling with the last flap when the other 
car arrived with the Graf von Rohr and the 
physician. 

Etelka paid not the slightest heed to the 
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Graf till Alfred's wound was examined and 
rebandaged by the doctor. "You come with 
him to the castle, of course?" she pleaded, 
with a sudden, pitiful loss of her grande 
dame manner. To which the physician, a 
handsome, up-to-date yoimg man with a 
Kaiser Wilhelm mustache, answered re- 
spectfully. 

"Zw Befehl, Gnddiges Frdulein/' 

Then Etelka turned to the Graf von Rohr, 
with eyes that he would never forget. 

"Graf von Rohr," said Etelka, while 
Franz struggled desperately with the motor, 
"twice now you have paid me this compli- 
ment ! Once I have forgiven you, with your 
promise that it should not happen again ; and 
now, it is so that you keep your word!" 

^'Frdulein/' said the Graf with difficulty, 
because of his vertigo, "one cannot endure an 
insult." 

An insult to whom?" 
To myself, Frdulein/* was the stiff 
reply. 

Etelka looked disdain. "An insult! Yes, 
which you yourself have provoked for mer 

The Graf strove for escape, and found 
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none but the truth. "Yes, I can endure in- 
sults to myself, but not to you, Fraulein/' 

"Ahl What insult to me?" 

"I have seen it at the ball. The contemp- 
tuous smiles of this fellow, of whom you are 
now so careful, and your own insulted face. 
Fraulein, an old friend cannot endure " 

"Ach, such friendship as this! You have 
hilled him, perhaps — ^yes, hilled him, for me 
who am in the wrong!" 

"Frdulein, that cannot be ! No, you would 
still protect this fellow who has insulted and 
flirted with you before my eyes!'' 

"Graf von Rohr, be silent ! I will not hear 
you insult him who cannot speak! What 
know you of this yoimg man who has treated 
me like aii angel from heaven? And for this 
I have got him killed! I who am in the 
wrong! Has he not told you?" 

^'Frdulein, it is impossible. A man cannot 
tell such a thing." 

"Then have you no eyes to see what all can 
see but you? Oh, quick, quick, Franz! Will 
that dreadful motor never go?" pleaded 
Etelka, in tears. 

The Graf looked through a fast-gathering 
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mist at Etelka and her tears, and reluctantly 
beheld the truth. ^'Frdulein, I am sorry," 
he sighed, and averted his eyes. 

"Sol You are sorry! Then if he lives 
you shall apologize to him for your insolence. 
To me you cannot apologize/' 

The Graf saluted, like a soldier with his 
death sentence. ''Fraulein, I have your 
word. It is insolence that I have spoken to 
him." 

Then the motor started with vindictive 
violence, the panic-stricken Franz leaped to 
his seat, and the car flew away with Etelka 
and her burden and her tears. 

The Graf stood still and swayed slightly 
on his feet. "It is that cursed cowboy bullet, 
which has not killed mel" he growled, with 
a hand at his head. 

And then the Graf von Rohr fainted 
quietly away in his turn, and was borne off 
to the automobile by his two faithful friends. 

^'Cherchez la femmer said friend Num- 
ber One, a Gterman. 

"Das Ewig-WeihUchef' said friend Num- 
ber Two, a Frenchman. 
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Alfred's life was saved by an untimely jest 
at the last minute, when he complained of the 
disparity between the marks presented by 
himself and the Graf. 

"That does nothing," answered the Graf 
with sour civility, "because I shall aim at the 
head." 

"Even there you have the advantage of 
me," said Alfred, "because I shall aim at the 
brains." 

This jest caused the Graf's hand to 
tremble with rage, and deflected the bullet 
two inches wide of the mark, inflicting only 
a glancing wound and saving Alfred's life. 

As for Alfred's cowboy performance, he 
had thought himself perfectly safe in aiming 
at the "brains" at twenty paces, where he had 
never failed to miss a bam door at ten ; but 
to make assurance doubly sure, he had aimed 
at a knothole just over the Graf's head, and 
brought down the Graf! 
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After that, the dark, followed, as it were 
instantaneously, by a gleam of light! A 
murmur of voices ! 

Then more darkness, with shadows coming 
and going to and from a bedside where he 
lay in a dream, neither painful nor joyful, 
but indifferent as a clod, dimly aware of life. 

Then a faint, human-like sensation of a 
round young arm supporting his head and 
holding something to his lips, while two 
splashes of fire fell on his face. And then a 
voice in the doorway, low, fierce and dis- 
tinct: 

"Etelka, it is well that I am herel If I 
find your tears on his face, you are not 
allowed to go near him. It is too much 
already if I permit a young, unmarried girl 
to be a nurse ; but remember — a nurse is not 
permitted to weep." 

Silence! No answer from Etelka to the 
Frau von Stein ! 

After that Alfred was often conscious of 
the round young arm lifting his head, but of 
no more splashes of fire. 

Once, to make sure that the dream was 
no dream, he caught and held the arm before 
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it could escape, and opened his eyes for the 
first time on this strange, new world whose 
existence he had always doubted, and which 
seemed none the less to be a fact I 

Yes, it was an angel — calm, unafraid and 
imresentful, with a glass of water in her 
right handl And in all probability this was 
the hereafter — this perfect peace and utter 
oblivion of the past. Calmly the angel set 
the glass on the table at the head of the bed 
and looked expectantly at Alfred. 

"Sir Alfred?" she breathed. "You know 
me, nicht wdhrf* 

Alfred shifted his head on the pillow and 
looked quietly at Etelka. So far from being 
delirious, it seemed to her that he was never 
so sane. A fire had left his eyes, which re- 
garded her with a passionless calm. It was 
as if something had been killed in him, 
though Alfred himself had sun^ived. In 
those quiet eyes was no resentment and no 
desire; no recollection, even, of trouble or 
pain since the foundation of the world ! Such 
beautiful, wise, yet questioning eyes Etelka 
had seen in very yoimg children, lying in a 

waking dream. 
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"You know Etelka, do you not?'* she 
urged. 

Alfred searched a memory well-nigh as 
empty as a new-born babe's, and answered, 
"Why, you are one of the angels, aren't 
you?" 

It was the most heartbreaking compliment 
Etelka had yet received. A light flashed 
across her face, as she realized his pathetic 
illusion — that this was heaven, and that she, 
Etelka, was an angel! 

And what should she do? To deny the 
illusion would be cruel and perhaps hurtful, 
before inquiring of the physician. 

"But I am Etelka!" she pleaded. "Can 
you not remember Etelka?" 

Again Alfred searched the void and shook 
his head. "A pretty name," he sighed, "but 
I have forgotten." 

So saying he dropped asleep with the royal 
indifference of the new-bom. 

"Now think!" wept Etelka to the Frau 
von Stein in the next room. "He can re- 
member nothing; and he thinks he is in 
heaven!" 

"Heaven!" ejaculated the Frau von Stein. 
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"In thy clutches! He is crazy! And thou 
art crazier than he! Yes, it is well that I 
am here ; nevertheless, all G^ermany will talk, 
although they are murdered for it, because 
of your folly in bringing him here/^ 

"Should I leave him to die?" flamed out 
Etelka. 

"And why not?" was the cool rejoinder. 
"If it tickles the vanity to get him shot, why 
shall it not be tickled yet more to " 

"It does not tickle my vanity! And I did 
not wish to get him shot! No, never!" 

^'Achj who will believe it?" laughed the 
grim old lady, still sticking to her English, a 
good, safe language with servants around. 
"Were you not heard to threaten him with it 
in the ballroom? And now, to bring him 
here confesses your guilt 1 Yes, it is the way 
of jealous women — ^to kill first with spite and 
then with kindness! Ach, if that does not 
surely finish him, since none shall go near 
him but you and this stupid Franz, who is 
no nurse, but a chauffeur! Ach, it is a 
scandal !" 

"Am I not a trained nurse, and have I not 
the right to nurse him?" 
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"Dear GodI She calls it nursing! 
Etelka, thou shalt remember," said the Frau 
Ton Stein dryly, "nursing, that is one thing, 
and love-making, that is another." 

"We are engaged I" cried Etelka violently. 
"And I wear his ring. I should put it on 
when I made up my mind. Therefore it is 
settled, and I have the right to make love." 

"Waitl" said the Frau von Stein grimly. 
"Wait only till he gets his senses and learns 
who has got him shot I You will see if you 
are engaged or not. Yes, I think engage- 
ments are broken in America for less than 
getting one shot." 

And the Frau von Stein chuckled ma- 
liciously, as she marched to do battle with 
the servants. "Ach, those servants of 
Etelka! Yes, it is well that I am here I" 
quoth the Frau von Stein. 

But all this war in heaven was hidden from 
Alfred, who saw and heard nothing that was 
not celestial. And still the vision came and 
went — of the beautiful round arm slipped 
under his head to lift it tenderly and hold 
water to his feverish lips. Of cool fingers 
touching his face and brow, and a pervading 
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peace, embodied in a presence that shed in- 
effable rest. Of that one sensation the dust 
was capable — of ineffable rest ! 

"He will come out of it, any moment prob- 
ably," said the doctor to Etelka's anxious 
question. "When? Oh, any day. Some 
morning, he merely wakes up and remembers 
everything. It is the merest trifle." 

With this hopeful forecast the doctor went 
his way. Privately, however, he thought it 
quite as probable that Alfred would not re- 
cover his past — unless an operation, perhaps, 
should discover a bit of bone pressing upon 
the brain. 

"If not, what matter?" said the young 
physician with a shrug. "To forget das 
ganze Welt! — is not that the ideal? But all 
cannot be shot in this fortunate manner and 
cared for by the Baroness Etelka." 

The Frau von Stein, sole auditor of this 
pessimism, glanced sharply at the yoimg 
physician and went straight off with another 
piece of her mind for Etelka; but paused 
on the threshold of the sick room and turned 
away, muttering audibly: 

"It is well that I am here, to see her on 
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her knees at last. Yes, I think the Herr 
Alfred revenges more than onel" 

And Etelka, on her knees at Alfred's bed- 
side, with her arm imder his head while she 
gave him another drink of water, had 
nothing to say. A mother with a sick child 
could hardly have matched Etelka's im- 
passioned devotion to her victim. Day and 
night she was ready at the slightest call or 
cry, when he woke in fever and delirium 
and called her name in the dark. Instantly 
she was at his side, with the tenderest sooth- 
ings, crooned hke a mother to an infant. 
**There, now, little child, do not fear. Yes, 
it is Etelka, and nothing shall harm thee, 
no, no!" 

And the Frau von Stein, half roused from 
her broken rest in the adjoining room, 
heaved a scandalized sigh and murmured 
drowsily, "Yes, it is well that I am here." 

A "trifle," the doctor had called it; but 
trifle or not, Alfred did not wake up to the 
sad old world, but continued happily and 
profitably in the new one, attended by such 
angels as Etelka, Franz and the Frau von 
Stein. 
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With the passing of fever and delirium his 
eyes opened wider upon this wonderful new 
world which he viewed with the vivid, un- 
spoiled curiosity of a precocious child, put- 
ting questions all day long to the angel 
Etelka. 

It was this angel, it appeared, who was 
appointed to support his first faltering foot- 
steps about the heavenly battlements and 
through the grounds ; and who, for her part, 
was learning a mother's first lessons in suc- 
cessful prevarication ; while the angel Franz 
was impressed as vcdet de chambre to the 
new arrival from Nowhere. 

"Thank you, Franz," Alfred would say 
when Franz had made him immaculate. 
"And now where is she?" 

Then Etelka would appear, and with the 
face of the too greatly blessed, would con- 
voy him down to the dining-room or the gar- 
den or wherever it might be. It was all new 
and interesting and heaven to him, but more 
especially to her. 

"But you say they don't call it heaven," 
said Alfred. "Then where did I get the 
word?" 
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"In the other world — ^where you came 
from," she answered as best she could. 

"But what did it mean there?" 

"Ah, very little. Not much," said Etelka 
sadly. "No, not so much as this I" 

He mused a while on the Rhine and the 
grape arbor and the voice of Etelka at his 
side. 

"It must have been a sad world where I 
came from?" he suggested. 

"Yes, it was sad, but not all sad." 
'Perhaps you knew me there?" 
Perhaps." 

"I remember now! You were my wife I" 
said Alfred. "Only it was a thousand years 
ago!" 

"Etelka went red and pale. "No, no I 
Not your wifel" 

"Well, what, then?" 

"You asked me once — ^to be your wife." 

"Hm!" said Alfred, looking dubious. 
"And what did you say?" 

"I did not say no." 

"Oh! Then you said yes?" 

"No, no, I did not say yes!" 

Alfred struggled with the hopeless conun- 
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drum till Etelka was smitten with com- 
passion. 

"Because I had not yet made up my 
mind," she explained. "But seel You gave 
me this beautiful ring ! Oh, say, please, that 
you remember!" 

Alfred reflected and regretfully shook his 
head. "I'm sorry, but I can't remember. 
A ring! It is pretty, but what is it for?" 

Etelka flushed high over the hopeless 
dilemma; for how could she explain an en- 
gagement ring to a child who was more inno- 
cent than Minna? It was profanation to 
think of opening his eyes to the meaning of 
the mad passion called love! But Alfred 
was growing marvellously ; a year in a day, 
sometimes, and by-and-by, when he was 
quite grown 

"I shall tell j'^ou by-and-by," she consoled, 
and Alfred was content, as children often 
are not. 

"Because," he explained, with a childlike 
faith which children so seldom exhibit, "I 
feel that whatever you do is all for the best." 

It brought the tears to Etelka's eyes, and 
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down she sank on her knees at his feet, and 
hid her face against his hand. 

''Lieber Gottt The girl is verriicktr 
muttered the Frau von Stein, whose eye- 
sight was still good from a tower window, 
distant two hundred and fifty yards. 

When Franz had taught him how to go 
to bed and how to get up and dress and 
wash and shave with a safety razor, Alfred 
was independent of the angel Franz ; but he 
still required the angel Etelka to come in 
after he had gone to bed, and say good-night, 
with the tender little ritual she had invented 
for him. Neither did the Frau von Stein 
lift a finger in protest. 

"It is all a scandal. What matters this 
or that?" quoth she. "If I attempt to put 
him to bed she faints dead awayl" 

In fact, Etelka turned pale with stricture 
at the heart if she saw so much as a petticoat 
— even Minna's — going near him, while her 
face went transfigured the moment she ap- 
proached him. 

"And it was thou, Etelka, that wouldst 
not kneel to any manl" satirized the Frau 
von Stein. 
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"Nor* flamed Etelka. "Not to any man 
who requires me to kneel. But Alfred never 
required me. He made me his friend and 
comrade, when I was to him but a little poor 
girl; and therefore I—" she winced and 
halted in full career, while the Frau von 
Stein smiled for scorn and took up the 
parable. 

"And therefore thou hast got him shot I" 

She laughed maliciously and added under 
her breath, ''Ach, if he had beaten thee, all 
had been well, perhaps.'* 

"But all will yet be well," pleaded Etelka 
in tears. "He will remember by-and-by." 

"Yes, he will remember — that thou hast 
got him shot!" 

"Then I hope he never remembers; for at 
least he loves me now, and when he is quite 
well I shall marry him." 

"Etelka, there is now no other way. Thou 
niTist now marry him, if not all Germany 
is never to cease from talking. And what 
if he wakes and remembers who has got him 
shot? Thy engagement is broken, Etelka, 
in the American manner. Yes, it is well 
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that I am here to prepare thee for the 
worst." 

"He could not be so revengeful I'* ex- 
claimed horrified Etelka. 

"Revengeful? No, he need not be that," 
said the Frau von Stein coolly. "He needs 
only to wake and discover that his love for 
thee has been shot to death." 

It was the very thought which had 
haunted Etelka through all these weeks of 
fickle heaven. Neither was there any reply 
but tears, which were idle against the Frau 
von Stein. No, nol Alfred might forget 
that sad, wicked old world where she had got 
him shot, but he could not forget this one, 
where she had been to him like an angel in 
heaven. 

And then, one fine morning, Etelka was 
confronted in the great hall of her ancestors 
by a cool, collected young American — or, 
no, an Englishman! Yes, a reiner Eng- 
lander for coolness and frost — ^who stood 
and looked at one coolly and said. 

"Good morning! Will you be so good as 
to tell me where I am and how I got here?" 

Etelka froze at the sight of him ; the hand 
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with the ring instinctively sought shelter in 
a fold of her gown, while the wearer replied 
in her hochgehoren voice: 

"You are in my house. You were brought 
here by me, after fighting a duel with the 
Graf von Rohr.'* 

Alfred stared — as if never were such lib- 
erty taken with the vested rights of privacy 
and personal prerogatives 1 

"Hum!" said he ambiguously. "Yes, I 
remember the duel, but — hum! How long 
have I been here ?" 
Seven weeks." 

'Seven! He stared again. "Then I have 
been here long enough." 

'No, no, you mu8t not go! Not yet," said 
Etelka, with cold decision. "Not till the 
doctor comes and looks at the wound." 

"Wound?" echoed Alfred. "Where?" 

"There, upon your head." 

Alfred turned to a long mirror and saw 
a red scar that began at the top of his fore- 
head and disappeared in the thick, glossy, 
black forest of his hair. 

"A scratch," said he contemptuously. 
"They didn't even have to cut the hair!" 
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"Yes, they had to cut it; but it has grown 
again — in seven weeks." 

"Oh, well, what do I need of a doctor?" 
said Alfred, with all the ingratitude of 
ignorant health. 

"Until he comes you must remain," said 
Etelka firmly. "Then, if he says so, you 
may go." 

"Oh, very well," said the cool young Eng- 
lander that Alfred had become. "If you are 
quite sure there is any use of it. Only where 
have I been all this while ? Not unconscious, 
surely?" 

"You were in another state of conscious- 
ness. You could not remember the past." 

Alfred looked annoyed. "Indeed 1" said 
he. "Must have been a delightful state. 
Pity I ever came out of it. I hope I made 
the biggest possible fool of myself?" 

"No," said Etelka quietly. "You behaved 
like an angel." 

Alfred looked askance at a possible satire. 
"And now," said he, "I resume behaving as 
usual! Thank you, though, for taking so 
much trouble. By the way, I hope I didn't 
make an angel of the Graf?" 
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"No, it was but a trifle. He is already 
recovering." 

'' Recovering r Alfred stared in dumb in- 
credulity. "I ought to have aimed at him," 
he mused. "But no matter. I am a cowboy 
from now on in the eyes of the Graf." 

With this singular remark, which seemed 
to strike him as humorous, after the Ameri- 
can definition, he smiled reminiscently and 
ran his hand through his hair. 

"A scratch!" said he, with renewed con- 
tempt ; and so dismissed the incident, Etelka 
and all! 

"Such American humor — from an Eng- 
landerf* satirized Etelka at his departing 
back. 

From that moment Alfred developed all 
possible Englander tendencies; or merely 
betrayed them, no doubt, where he had con- 
cealed them hitherto under a mask of Ameri- 
canism. Early every morning he was off 
for a walk, and turned up at midday cool 
and taciturn as ever, with an excellent appe- 
tite. And regularly, morning and evening, 
he inquired for the doctor, in the frank and 
brutal manner of the English! As if the 
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doctor were a mere pretext for keeping him 
there ! 

Etelka raged inwardly at the idea, and 
took the ring from her finger. He must 
have seen it there, and yet it mattered 
nothing! 

Worst of all, he seemed to be actually en- 
joying himself in the selfish English manner 1 

"Dear Godl" exclaimed Etelka, with her 
bitterest irony. "After seven weeks in 
heaven he becomes an Englishman!" 
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The doctor had come and gone, and Alfred 
was pronounced foot-loose. Still, as a part- 
ing civility — or doubtless out of mere selfish- 
ness, which Americans inherit from the 
English — he accepted Etelka's invitation to 
a little refreshment before wending his un- 
grateful way down the valley. It was a 
fitting denouement in the eyes of the Frau 
von Stein, who had remained to safeguard 
the rags of German respectability and see 
the bitter end of an American engagement. 
Ach, Gottl It was to laugh! 

It was in the grape arbor, where all this 
had to happen; and again the table was 
spread by Etelka's own hands and decked 
with queer German things. But how difi^er- 
ent from that day in the little garden! He 
ate with an appetite now, where once he had 
fasted for her sake. As for the Rhine wine, 
he sat looking at it, as at something he could 
manage to swallow without making a face. 
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No, he would not throw it into the grass 
again, thought Etelka. Still less would he 
pursue her into the house. No, never again I 

Presently Minna, playing Hebe to the 
Sir Alfred, dropped a glass in her agitation, 
and had to be consoled by the Baroness. 

"No, Liebcherij it is nothing 1" cooed 
Etelka in the safety of the dialect, with her 
arms about the child and her cheek laid close 
to Minna's. "No, darling, he has not seen; 
he does not know. See how he looks at the 
Rhine and understands no word! Achj 
those tears are nothing! Was ist es dock, 
mit dir, mein Kind? Yes, it was a bad, 
wicked glass. Go now quick and get an- 
other!" 

Minna vanished with the broken glass and 
a mended heart, while Alfred mused a 
decent interval ere he delivered his opinion 
of the Rhine scenery: 

"As you say. Baroness, it is a little dear 
thing.'' 

"The Rhine, Sir Alfred?" 

"No, Minna; only, where does democracy 
come in?" 
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Etelka opened her eyes. '^Democracy, Sir 
Alfred?" 

"Certainly. If we were true democrats 
we should have her sit down with us, 
shouldn't we?" 

Etelka smiled sadly. "That Minna? 
You know her not. It is a fearful aristo- 
crat, that Minna. She cannot sit down with 
democrats." 

"True!" mused Alfred. It is the most 
irreclaimable kind of aristocracy. What are 
you going to do about it?" 

"I shall educate her and make her un- 
happy. She shall be a democrat and suffer. 
Now she is an aristocrat, and oh, so happy! 
Yes, in particular if she sees another aristo- 
crat like the Sir Alfred." 

Alfred smiled grimly at the little shaft 
of satire that glanced so harmless. "That's 
a new description of me. Baroness." 

"New? Yes, perhaps; but what matter, 
if it is true?" 

"You can judge for yourself. I was bom 
in a little two-room cabin in a lumber-camp, 
while my father was felling timber one win- 
ter, and my mother did the cooking. I wore 
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patches — in the usual places. Once I had 
eight new ones at a time, and felt very proud 
of them, till one of the girls counted them 
and sang out the number: 'Eight patches! 
Eight patches!' That broke my heart, and 
I went away by myself and wept/' 

"I could gladly beat them!" flamed out 
the Baroness. 

"Yes, but you see, one of them was very 
pretty, and — well, you see!" 

Yes, Etelka saw — the Fraulein Millicent 
in all her infantile cruelty ! 

"'In School Days!'" mused Etelka. 
"One sees you have lived the poem!" 

"And that you have read it!" thought 
Alfred, scoring another duplicity against 
Etelka, while aloud he inquired: "How did 
you come across Whittier? He is an undis- 
covered poet in Germany, isn't he?" 

"Not at all," said Etelka, with the honor 
of Germany in her eye. "I came across him 
on the library shelf, where my father put 
him among the poets of democracy." 

"A wonderful country, where the barons 
are democrats!" 
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"But not more wonderful than yours, 
where the democrats are barons I" 

Alfred shook his head with a vanquished 
smile, as he glanced up at the donjon keep 
of the Ellenbergs. "At least, our barons 
don't pretend to be democrats," he sug- 
gested. 

Etelka flushed hotly at the cruel and un- 
just shaft through the only weak point in 
her armor. "But what shall one do with such 
a great castle?" she despaired. 

"Sure enough!" he assented, without vol- 
unteering the slightest help. 

"You see!" said Etelka with a note of tri- 
umph. "One can but live simply, as we do! 
With only little Minna and the cook and 
the gardener and the chauffeur and the two 
maid-servants — and just now you and the 
Frau von Stein. Is not that democratic?" 

"Democratic? It's the simple life! We 
Americans will have to go to school to you." 

"And why not? Has not our Baron von 
Steuben drilled your Americans at the Val- 
ley Forge?" 

"True ! We all acknowledge a debt to the 
Baron." 
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Etelka looked mollified. "I doubt not 
there are American democrats," she naively 
conceded; "but I am indignant if I meet 
such aristocrat Americans who know not 
that democracy alone is aristocratic!" 

The words were in the air when two "aris- 
tocrat Americans" came up the garden walk. 
Mrs. Winlock and Millicentl Instantly 
Etelka went forward to welcome them with 
a rose-hued face of joy. "You must come 
and join us!" she cried; and in half a minute 
the battle was over and the newcomers were 
seated at the table, coquetting with the 
queer G^erman things and the Rhine wine of 
the country. 

"No, they were not engaged — not yet, 
Mrs. Winlock decided, with a prompt di- 
vination of her own ; but to make assurance 
doubly sure she inquired archly : 

"I don't suppose — oh, well, are we to 
offer congratulations?" 

Millicent went crimson, the Baroness 
paled, and Alfred looked unaffectedly 
blank. "Congratulations?" he echoed. 

"For your recovery, of course," said 
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Etelka composedly. "At least, there is no 
other reason." 

"But that is reason enough," laughed 
Mrs. Winlock. "Certainly, that was one 
reason why we came; and the other reason 
was — but there's no immediate hurry; only 
we thought a little ride might do him good, 
if he is equal to it?" 

"Equal?" said Alfred. "Why not? I've 
been walking all around town." 

"I'm so glad!" said Millicent sincerely. 
"How well you are looking, Alfred 1" 

"Isn't he!" said Mamma. "I'm sure, no- 
body would dream — " Here she caught a 
timely glance from Millicent, and changed 
the subject. 

"You haven't heard of Mrs. Whalen's 
illness ? Well, she wanted to see you as soon 
as you felt able; and we thought perhaps 
some time to-day or to-morrow " 

"To-day," said Millicent, bravely in- 
sistent. "That is, if it is a possible thing." 

"To-day, then," was Alfred's cordial re- 
ply. "You see, I am perfectly well." 

Etelka knew better, but what mattered it 
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how her prisoner escaped? He would make 
this excuse to go, and would never return. 

Mrs. Whalen's illness was dexterously 
employed to avert all further mention of 
Alfred's. Meanwhile, Alfred was contrib- 
uting his share of the things people say when 
the real intellectual process is going on at 
the back of their heads ; and when the sacro- 
sanct period of tune had been damned with 
this duplicity, he rose with the ladies. 

"I may as well go with you now and see 
Mrs. Whalen, if that is convenient?'* he sug- 
gested. 

"Yes, it would be what Mrs. Whalen 
wanted," said Mrs. Winlock. Then, when 
they were all on their feet, Mrs. Winlock 
believed she would linger a moment and en- 
joy the view, if the others didn't mind. Oh, 
no, they didn't ; not at all. "We'll leave the 
car and you can overtake us," said Millicent. 
And the two young people — ^how young and 
debonair and well-mated they looked to 
Etelka! — made smiling, urbane Auf Wie- 
dersehen. 

But all alone though she was, Etelka 
made a brave fight and said, with her hand 
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in Alfred's and in the face and eyes of Milli- 
cent, "But you will come again, fUcht wahr?** 

Certainly Alfred would come again. 
Then Etelka nodded pleasantly and said, 
"Good-by." A pure inadvertence, Alfred 
would have called it once, but now he called 
it a piece of subtle coquetry, such as one 
accomplished woman knows how to employ 
in the face and eyes of another. 

"Ah, if Americans are not civilized!" 
mused Etelka to herself, as she witnessed 
the maternal maneuver of Mrs. Winlock. 
"Yes, it is we Gtermans who are children." 

This proved a great truth from what fol- 
lowed. Yes, greater than Etelka had 
dreamed. The talk was naturally all about 
Alfred — his future, his present and his past, 
especially his past. Yes, even in their in- 
fancy the idyl had begun I Proposals Num- 
ber One and Number Two were delicately 
divulged ; and while Number Three was not 
so much as hinted at, it was obvious that so 
charming a romance could have but one logi- 
cal outcome. Etelka listened and listened — 
there was nothing else to do — and bore it 
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unflinchingly to the bitter end. Then she 
heard her civilized voice saying: 

"Such a pretty story! America? Ah, 
yes, it is the country of romance 1 I am glad 
for your sake that he was only wounded, not 
killed." 

Mrs. Winlock opened her eyes. 
"Wounded? Oh, yes, I understand. Such 
wounds are not usually fatal.'' She smiled 
archly and held out her hand. 

Etelka hardly breathed. Was it possible 
they had not yet heard of the duel or of 
Alfred's imprisonment in EUenberg Castle? 
No, it was not possible! It was this pro- 
found American duplicity, which could ap- 
pear to know nothing, while it knew all! 
Yet Etelka's own smile was so sunny and 
her hand-clasp so cordial that Mrs. Win- 
lock marveled at German girls as she went 
her way with a good motherly conscience. 

Mrs. Winlock sighed as she reflected how 
devious were the ways of duty! John had 
gone home with a face that told its story; 
and though Millicent declined to talk, there 
was only one reason, of cotu-se. Well, if 
Millicent really wanted Alfred, after all this 
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town talk about him and the Baroness, why, 
let her have him. It had always haunted 
Mrs. Winlock a little, that cold water. she 
had thrown years ago ; and now she had done 
something to make up for it. Of course, it 
was not what Mrs. Winlock had hoped ; but 
no one should say that a daughter of hers 
had been defrauded by her own mother ; and 
if Millicent thought she could put up with a 
man who would always be flying in the face 
of everything, and would always care more 
for his own vagaries than he would for his 
wife — ^why, that was her affair. If Mrs. 
Whalen meant what she had talked all 
along, perhaps they wouldn't starve; and 
anything would be better than a daughter 
who would always hold you responsible for 
ruining her life, as she would call itl As if 
anybody's life could be ruined that wayl 
As for the Baroness, it was a kindness to let 
her know, whichever way things went ; for 
of course a girl ought to know all about a 
man's past. 

''Ach, such mothers 1" exclaimed Etelka 
at the vanishing form of Mrs. Winlock. 
"German or American, they are the same! 
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And there is none to help thee, Etelka. No, 
there is none but thyself. Minna, thou fool- 
ish child, thou shalt not make eyes at the 
heartless Americans T* 

Minna understood and faded away, 
abashed at Telka's madness, while Telka fled 
to her room to escape the eyes of Minna and 
other romantics. 

"She is a heartless thing, this Millicentl" 
stormed Etelka, with her face in the damp 
pillow. "She will waste his whole life for 
her vanity! And she? What shall she do? 
Ach, Gott, she shall take it, if it is enough!" 

This threatened to become what the heart- 
less Americans called "a good cry," but 
Etelka rebelled in the nick of time and saved 
her face for heartless American inspection. 
"No!" vowed Etelka. "I shall not have 
such a heartless American cry." 

Then, repenting of her cruelty to Minna, 
she went and made up and carried the child 
off on Minna's dearest dissipation — a ride 
in the automobile. But they took the other 
road, leading away from Sturmherr, while 
Minna strove in her turn to comfort Telka 
and reassure her respecting the Frdulein 
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Millicent, who was not his wife. "No, and 
she will not be ; for one sees he loves her not, 
and he has gone because he must," quoth 
Minna, with perfect clairvoyance. 

"Thou canst not know," said the sad, 
skeptic Etelka. 

"But, Telka, he cannot yet be reasonable; 
for he has not yet kissed me, although I am 
perhaps his child, whom he lost a thousand 
years agol" said Minna, repeating Alfred's 
latest fairy tale. "And Telka," she added, 
"what if thou art also my mother?" 

Etelka fought with treacherous tears, 
which would betray her to the heartless 
world, as she answered: 

"Minna, Minna, thou canst not know how 
thou breakest my heart 1" 
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Meanwhile, Alfred and Millicent had lost 
Mamma somehow ; but no matter, they could 
just as well walk a little, Millicent said; and 
Alfred said, certainly! Walking was noth- 
ing to him, meaning no harm. 

So they walked on, Alfred serenely un- 
conscious that he was a prisoner of war, and 
Millicent ofRsh and on her dignity, like any 
self-respecting young lady whose mamma 
has just shunted her off in company with a 
helpless young man who would normally 
have remained with the other girl. 

Ever since a couple of months ago, when 
chance had thrown them together, Alfred 
had suffered from a nervous apprehension 
that Millicent would presently inquire what 
he had been doing with the last ten years, 
Millicent was always so insistent on a good 
use of time. But Millicent did nothing of 
the kind — not nowadays. On the contrary, 
she said. 
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"I read your war letters from South 
Africa, and so forth." 

"They weren't much," said Alfred, stat- 
ing his candid opinion. 

"They were very interesting. Quite the 
best, I thought. They had style, Uke your 
books. I've read one or two of those." 

"They could bear a few more readers," 
was the dry rejoinder. 

"There's a new one, just out, isn't there?" 

Alfred reflected, like a father who had 
lost count. "I guess so," he admitted. 
"Still, it's not a case of great expectations. 
It looks as if the public and I were never 
made for each other." 

Millicent colored up and looked extremely 
young and awkward for one who had never 
done an ungraceful thing in her life. 
"Why," she protested, ^'I should feel ex- 
actly like that young mother in the picture !" 

"You look more hke a young girl," was 
Alfred's dry comment. 

A compliment, surely! — at which Milli- 
cent winced, remembering a young girl who 
had sent a young man on a wild-goose chase 
after the American holy grail. 
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"I mean," she explained, "I should feel 
as if each book were going to be the flower 
of the family.'* 

"Yes, but after a while you'd know it was 
going to be no such thing." 

"Well, anyhow, I hate young girls. All 
but the Baroness. She has some sense, if 
she is only about twenty." 

"Yes, it is a sensible age," was the cordial 
reply. 

Millicent looked up in surprise. "Why, 
what on earth have you got against the 
Baroness?" 

"Who said I had anything at all?" 

"Nobody but yourself." 

"Indeed! I fail to remember when I 
said it." 

"I guess youVe forgotten the night of the 
ball?" 

"I was merely speaking of the baroness 
in general, as I had a perfect right to do, 
seeing I had never met one of them." 

"Yes, but when you did meet one — you 
know what happened." 

"Prejudice!" said Alfred, wondering how 
much of a scene he had made that night. 
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"You'll find it denounced in that last book 
of mine. If I do the preaching, any one 
that likes can do the practicing." 

"Anyhow, I shall wait for that book,'* said 
Millicent. "And I beUeve it's going to be 
the flower of the family, because each one 
has been better than the last." 

Another compliment, with a ctirious effect 
on Alfred, for back across the years came 
a baby voice saying, "Fifteen cents isn't 
enough." And thus far that last book had 
netted Alfred just about fifteen cents! 
Happily, it was not necessary to inquire 
what MilUcent had done with the last ten 
years. Of a charming woman it is sufficient 
to know that she is still unmarried. 

"Haven't heard anything from John 
lately, have you?" he inquired. 

"Certainly notl Why should I hear from 
John?" said Millicent, on her dignity at 
Alfred's inquisitiveness, after faiUng with 
him in the same line. 

Alfred groaned in spirit. "Oh, nothing; 
only what was the matter with John?" 

"The matter with him? Why, nothing 

that I know of — imless you mean " 
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"Yes, I mean that, precisely. Talk about 
throwing a sovereign across the ocean 1" 

"If you refer to John, I haven't thrown 
him anywhere, and I have nothing but re- 
spect and esteem for him.'' 

"Yes, nothing but respect and esteem for 
a man who has remained a bachelor all these 
years on your account!" 

"That doesn't sound very flattering — ^to 
mel" 

"I didn't intend it to be flattering. What 
in the world compels a woman to fling a man 
like John across the ocean — a man who has 
never looked at any other woman for the last 
ten years ? How many men would do that ? 
About one in a thousand ! But what is that 
to a woman? Nothing! It merely excites 
her contempt ! She must run , after some 
fresh attraction!" 

"Alfred! I — run? I have never run after 
anyone!" 

"No, nor had to. All you've had to do is 
select the best man in forty-five States and 
let him run after you till he drops! You 
don't know a man when you see one." 

"Now, maybe I do," suggested Millicent, 
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by no means seriously offended. "Possibly 
it requires a little time to decide about the 
paragon." 

"Yes, I remember a young woman that 
would pass nineteen vacant car seats and put 
up with number twenty because it was the 
last." 

"Twenty 1 Who said there had been any 
such number?" 

"Well, there will be, if it keeps on; and 
you'll find number twenty will be the worst 
of the lot.'' 

Millicent thought Alfred was positively 
brutal — to revenge himself with a beating! 
If that was the kind of revenge he wanted, 
why hadn't he taken it long ago, out of the 
one who deserved it? If she only dared tell 
him so, and follow it up by suggesting that 
the Rhine-maid joke had turned out no joke 
at all ! Though why, if the wind was setting 
that way, he should fail to perceive what was 
so very evident, Millicent wondered with the 
contempt of woman for the blindness of 
man. Well, this was what came of Mamma's 
meddling — this tongue-lashing from Alfred I 
Mamma's help had always lb§§n worse than 
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her hindering ; but this was a little the worst ; 
and of course young men were always grate- 
ful for being dragged away from one girl 
and packed off with another. Millicent 
wondered if it would do any good to drop 
a hint that perhaps he was making himself 
needlessly miserable, or whether he would 
think she was speaking two words for herself 
and one for the Baroness. 

"You've become quite a hero of romance 1" 
she observed, with the merest hint of satire, 
her first open reference to the late duel. 

"You mean I have made a fool of myself? 
Yes, it's the quickest way to achieve ce- 
lebrity." 

Millicent glanced sidewise at his cool, un- 
ruffled countenance, with never a sign of a 
wound or a scar, and could no longer hold 
her peace. "Is it true you have actually 
been fighting with the Graf?" she incredu- 
lously exclaimed. 

"Quite true." 

"But they said you were nearly killed; 
and yet the Graf looks worse than you do! 
You? Why, you haven't a scar that I can 
see!" 
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"A good head of hair is a great protector. 
Also, a good thick skull/' said Alfred 
grimly. 

Millicent went slowly pale, but Alfred 
never noticed, and she had ample time to 
recover herself. "It's none of my business, 
of course,'* she coldly continued; "but I 
think you owe the Baroness a little consid- 
eration, to say nothing of your friends who 
introduced you to her." 

"I'm sorry, but the duel can't be helped," 
said Alfred simply. 

"I'm not talking about the duel. You've 
been there a month now, haven't you ? Well, 
what do you think people are saying?" 

Alfred looked over his shoulder, obviously 
for the automobile, while Millicent colored 
up, but continued regardlessly : 

"They are saying there can be only one 
respectable end to such a romance." 

Alfred drew out his handkerchief and 
mopped his brow. It might have been the 
heat, but it looked to Millicent like mental 
perspiration. 

"I'm sorry," he repeated, "but the Frau 

von Stein was there " 
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"Was she? What a nuisance!" said Milli- 
cent. 

"And I supposed the conventions were all 
complied with; and I know nothing about 
German conventions, anyhow.'* 

"No, you don't," said Millicent, with pity, 
"or you'd know that several of them had 
been overstepped a trifle in your case." 

A pause, and then, "Thank you," said 
Alfred unresentfully. "I ought to have been 
more considerate, but I'm going home at 
once, so that will be the end of it." 

Millicent walked on in a kind of offended 
silence. She knew it would not be the end 
for the Baroness, not unless all the tongues 
in EUenberg were suddenly paral^'Tsed; but 
she could not make up her mind to tell 
Alfred so, nor a great deal more that he 
needed to know. Alfred cast another glance 
over his shoulder, and again Millicent 
winced. Would Mamma never get through 
talking and come? 

"You're not afraid of her because she's an 
heiress?" satirized Millicent. "Because you'll 
both be in the same boat before long — ^that 
is, if you let Mrs. Whalen have her way. 
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And Alfred, don't for pity's sake be a goose 
and refuse her, when she has set her heart 
on it." 

Alfred stared. "She has set her heart — 
on what?" he wondered. 

"You'll see when you get there — ^if we 
ever do! — and I do hope you'll have sense 
enough to remember and not break her heart 
at the last minute!" 

With the words MilHcent went from pale 
to crimson, for again it sounded as if she 
were speaking two words for herself and 
one for Mrs. Whalen. But the whir of the 
automobile was heard behind them, and 
Millicent breathed a sigh of relief: 

"Well, here comes mother at last, and it's 
high time ! Mrs. Whalen will be looking for 
you every minute. They've cabled to New 
York for the Baron a week ago; and I only 
hope he'll get here in time." 

"A week ago!" exclaimed Alfred. "You 
don't mean " 

"I mean, she may get over it; but if you 
expect to see her, the sooner the better." 

Mrs. Winlock made profuse apologies, 
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which were received in cold silence by Milli- 
cent, as the car darted onward. 

As they drew up under the great arch at 
Sturmherr the German nurse came out, 
wiping her eyes and sobbing in broken Eng- 
lish to Alfred : 

"Ah, sir, if you had but come a little 
sooner and not when she is but just gone!" 

A stupefied silence fell on the little group 
in the car, and then Millicent turned on her 
mother with angry tears: 

"There, now, mother, you see what we've 
done! And all she ever asked of us was 
to see him just once morel" 

With that she flung madly down from the 
car and into the house of mourning, sobbing 
as she went. 

Alfred stood coldly by, lost in wonder at 
this outburst from a bargain-hunter I It 
could not be that Millicent still possessed 
the appendix of a heart! 

Then, seeing that his errand was futile, he 
turned and wandered toward Herr Richter's 
hotel, until presently it came to him vaguely 
that Mrs. Whalen was dead. 
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The funeral came and went like a dream, 
wherein Alfred saw the Baron in tears, and 
Etelka, pale and silent, among the little 
group of mourners in the great haU where 
she had flashed angry eyes at Alfred and 
threatened him with death. 

Well, the death had fallen I On the inno- 
cent, of course; and yonder in the white 
casket, amid the heaped-up flowers, was the 
still form of the gentle woman with the 
childlike heart, whose prayer was Omar's: 
"O Love, could you and I with Him con- 
spire !" 

Alfred wondered at the Baroness, as she 
looked her last on the face of Mrs. Whalen, 
who had so idealized and romanced this 
haughty German girl! And now Etelka 
looked tearlessly on the dead face of her 
friend, and went her proud way alone. 

The mourners were necessarily few. Only 
the half-dozen Americans, including the 
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Baron, the Winlocks, Alfred, the cook, and 
the chauffeur, with perhaps twice as many 
feudal EUenbergers, including the Baroness, 
the Frau von Stein, the Frau von Rohr, her 
daughter Hedwig and her son, the Graf, 
who sat there pale and remorseful, with liis 
latest scar. These and a few others who had 
waived nobiUty for once to come to the ball, 
were now waiving it for the last time to come 
to the funeral. 

Furthermore, this last, sad hour, when 
death had humbled worldliness in the dust, 
was just the time to humble Etelka for com- 
mitting the unpardonable sin against Ger- 
man conventions. And so the Baroness 
came and went in a circle of isolation; 
neither were the tongues lacking in feudal 
EUenberg to lay the whole blame at Etelka's 
door; for who but she had caused the duel 
which had caused Mrs. Whalen's death? Or, 
if one overlooked the duel, how could one 
overlook the presence in her house of a 
wounded young Amerikaner to whom she 
was not after all engaged? Ach, yes, it was 
a scandal — even with the Frau von Stein for 
chaperon I 
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Yet apparently no blame whatever rested 
on Alfred, who felt like the greatest crim- 
inal of all; and who likewise looked tear- 
lessly on Mrs. Whalen's face and went his 
way alone. 

It was upon this graveyard, as it were, 
that Fortune saw fit to smile. 

It was the morning after the funeral, and 
Alfred stood surveying his packed grip and 
steamer trunk, when a servant — ^not Herr 
Richter — tapped at the door and handed in 
a bulky parcel of American mail. Alfred 
experienced a fresh pang for the loss of 
Herr Richter, whose friendship, like Mrs. 
Whalen's love, was now laid away in the 
graveyard; and in this mood he met Lady 
Fortune and her belated smile. 

Many a night had Alfred gone to bed in a 
fit of contempt at the world-rhinoceros, 
which had awarded him nothing for years of 
toil — neither name nor fame nor house nor 
home nor a single smile to console him for 
defeat — and had awaked next morning to 
resume the endless, profitless struggle. 

And now, at last, he woke and found 
himself famous I That is to say, the author 
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of a "best seller"; and this was fame, accord- 
ing to good old Tommy Fellows, who sent 
him the thick envelope with the newspaper 
clippings, the draft on London, and the 
shout of triumph. 

"You treated me square at the Tree that 
day, and everywhere else," ran Tommy's 
most unbusinesslike epistle; "and now I*m 
going to be square with you. The deal we 
made is off, and you will go snacks with the 
house. Evelyn says it's the only square 
thing." 

An ideal publisher was Tommy; or, 
rather, an ideal friend! 

"A best seller!" muttered Alfred. "Well, 
it's something to have beaten Shakespeare 
in one respect. Otherwise, it is to laugh!" 

"Fame!" said Alfred. "As if fiftv-two 
best sellers per annum weren't consigned to 
eternal oblivion!" 

On the whole, Alfred was temperately 
elated. To think of his books that ought to 
have sold, and then to think of this thing, 
the last run of sap, that was selling like wild- 
fire! But well he knew by this time that it 
was seldom a man's best that made him with 
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the public. So, at least, it had been with 
Alfred. His strength had always brought 
him low; and now his weakness had saved 
him, if this was salvation. ''Old Hugo was 
right," said Alfred. ''Success is a despicable 
thing, and deceives mankind by its resem- 
blance to merit.'* 

And then poor, hungry Vanity, that had 
had so little to feed on, rose up and de- 
manded its bone that Fortune had flung. It 
was something to have pierced the hide of 
the Rhinoceros ; and with the intelligent ear 
of the animal turned his way, he might be 
permitted to say something. 

And then it dawned on him I The mean- 
ing of the thing ! It meant liberty I Hence- 
forth no Baron could take away his job I 
No poor, purblind fellow-creature, hardly 
able to stumble through the day, could de- 
cide whether he, Alfred, should live or die. 
No man controlled his livelihood, and there- 
fore his life. And all because of this fool- 
ish little book! 

"Thank God for foolishness,'' said Alfred, 
"in a world like this!" 

The first impulse of good fortune is to 
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flaunt itself in the faces of unfortunate 
friends. But where were Alfred's friends? 
He thought how this bagatelle would have 
rejoiced his father and mother and brother 
and Mrs. Whalen! But it had delayed too 
long, *'Till I am alone, and cannot share it," 
said Alfred, remembering Johnson's sad 
letter on a similar occasion; till now there 
was no one to rejoice but poor old Tommy, 
who rejoiced also in the cash. 

The Win locks too would rejoice, as they 
always did at success; though whether the 
best seller would ever have been the identi- 
cal glove that Millicent had dropped among 
the lions Alfred begged leave to doubt ; and 
glove or no glove, he declined to fling it in 
her face. 

"Suppose," said Alfred, "that this had 
happened years ago. I should have gone 
straight to Millicent with it, and learned 
once more that fifteen cents isn't enough." 

After all. Fortune had not been so very 
unkind. 

Etelka also would have rejoiced, oh, how 
touchingly, if she had lived! But Etelka 
was dead and gone, and visiting the 
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Baroness was like visiting Etelka's grave; 
though, for that matter, where could most 
laurels be laid, if not on graves? Even Herr 
Riehter wore a hurt, averted face, no doubt 
for the Baroness* sake, and nothing re- 
mained but to bid her a decent adieu. 

Of the two wounds she had caused him, 
the one seemed to have cured the other. It 
was a blessing in disguise, that pistol shot 
of the Graf, that had rid him of nerves, of 
Weltschmerz, and of love — wiping out, per- 
haps, at one fell swoop the brain center 
where they had held high carnival. He felt 
like a man who had died and left all passions 
in the grave. Like the Baroness, he had not 
shed a tear for Mrs. Whalen, and why 
should he shed one for Etelka ? 

Even so, Alfred tried to think of some 
kindly little thing he could do for the 
Baroness, to show her that he retained no 
grudge against her. Of course, there was 
the new book, of which he had a copy or two. 
He would take one along, with her name 
and "The compliments of the author" in- 
scribed. After all, it was a pleasant, harm- 
less little story, full of the romance that 
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young ladies were so tender of in fiction. 
Now that he thought of it, the book was a 
sort of prophecy of their own ill-starred 
little romance, all but the outcome, which 
was seldom idealized by that merciless real- 
ist, Life. 

Alfred wrote the inscription in the new 
book, and surveyed it absently, till his eyes 
took in what they were looking at, and he 
saw that he had written : 

To Etelka ^ 

from . 

Alfred. 

Never mind. Let it stand. It was to 
Etelka, after all, the little, imaginary girl 
for whose sake he was going to see the 
Baroness and leave this offering. He would 
do it up in paper, and ask the Baroness to 
open it when he was gone. 

"Ah, you poor little Baroness 1" said 
Alfred. "You will know better next time.'' 

As for himself, he had quietly made up his 
mind that there should be no next time. 

The world turned bleak and cold before 
his mind's eye as it ran back over the tedious 
past, which had led to this drab, unblessed 



"success." 
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Etelka saw him coming, and felt shame to 
have seen him, after resolving never again 
to be there at the tower window, from which, 
in happier days, she had watched his coming. 
Ah, how many a lady had looked out of that 
tower window for the coming of Him I 

And then, like the lady of old, Etelka 
went and arrayed herself in a gown of Paris 
— made with Etelka's own hands. It was a 
masterpiece, this gown of Paris, all tender 
curves and winsome lines that had a dying 
fall, like the music in "Twelfth Night/' 
And the hue — was it not copied from 
Etelka's eyes, before they were so sad ? 

"But a woman may not plead, except with 
pretty clothes; and what are they now?'* 
said Etelka to the vain enchantment in the 
glass. "Ah, if I were a dressmaker and not 
a baroness! But she has no right to make 
dresses, he said, because that takes the bread 
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from some one's mouth. Smile now, Etelka I 
Smile until it is over!'' 

She forced her handkerchief hard against 
her eyes till she fought back the tears and 
dared to go down. 

Alfred had thought to encounter the 
Baroness in the garden, perhaps in the dress 
of Gretchen, or one of her clever roles; but 
Etelka was not in the garden when he 
arrived, nor in the dress of Gretchen, which 
had betrayed her. No, she was in the grand 
old salon of the EUenbergs, seated in a chair 
of state and clad in the vain enchantment. 

For Alfred did not bow over the hand of 
the Baroness as he had bowed over the hand 
of Etelka the simple girl, though he remem- 
bered that pretty touch t)f the inginue when 
the Baroness, so accustomed to this ancient 
salutation, had wrimg her hand at the touch 
of his lips. As for the Baroness, she did not 
look like a baroness. She looked more like 
a woman whose fingers did not bum. 

"Mr. Jefferson," she began, her bantering 
tone laid decently away, as it were forever, 
"I knew you would not forget your promise 
to come again." 
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There was a hint of late reparation in this 
style of address with its faultless English, 
suggesting that the Baroness was not wholly 
devoid of a conscience. There was even a 
certain late reverence in her bearing, such 
as America reserves for Woman. Even so, 
the effect on Alfred was rather novel and 
pleasant, and he could well have wished it 
had come earlier, as he had wished of his 
procrastinating fortune. 

"My title seems to have vanished!" he ob- 
served, with a smile that covered regret for 
the "Sir Alfred." 

"Yes, it is a pity," smiled the Baroness, 
"when it suited you so well." 

There was silence in the old baronial hall 
where the two democrats sat in state. 

"Sir Alfred," said the Baroness, resum- 
ing the old address, as if by force of habit, 
"you have never told me anjrthing about 
your life, and what you would like to do 
with it. There is something you want to do, 
isn't there, besides reporting battles that do 
not occur?" 

It was the old question! Of Millicent, 
and likewise of the Baroness, in this strange, 
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new, faultless English, that made her more 
than ever a stranger. Alfred mentally 
dropped the best seller down a well of 
oblivion a thousand feet deep, which was 
probably its long home, and answered re- 
signedly: 

"I don't know. I doubt if I am especially 
wanted in this world." 

Etelka was wide-eyed with astonishment. 
"You, Sir Alfred — not wanted? But why 
not?" 

"I have often wondered, myself. It can't 
be because I don't like the world, so I guess 
it's a case of unrequited affection. I mean, 
I would like to do the world some great 
good, and yet I don't seem to do any good 
at all. Possibly I have been mistaken and 
I am more fit for something else, I really 
don't know what." 

Etelka looked at the man-sphinx with 
fruitless speculation in her eyes. *'Sir," she 
exclaimed, "'how can one speak so of him- 
self? What is the world but a large, foolish 
creature? A cowl Yes, a cowl And shall 
a cow know whether you are wanted or not?" 
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"A cowl" said Alfred thoughtfully. 
"Poor cow, what has she done?" 

"She has done nothing but eat and sleep." 

"Ah, Frauleirij it is flattery to the world 
and a slander on the cow ; and even a cow is 
so difficult to please with the wrong kind of 
fodder." 

"Fodder!" Etelka studied the expression, 
translated it Futter, and inquired, "Sir, with 
what fodder have you tried to please her? 

"I referred to my late lamented books. 

As Etelka had never heard of the books, 
her answer was framed accordingly. "Sol 
The cow did not like them? But why not?'* 

"Oh, she never likes anything I do for 
her. I suppose it's because we have no mo- 
tives in common, except one that man has to 
share with the lower animals. Of course I 
envy the lower animals, but " 

"And that one?" interrupted Etelka. 
"The motive you share with the cow?" 

"It's merely the one that makes the world 
go round." 

As Etelka did not know the college song, 
she was at loss in consequence. ^'Ach, how 
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can one know all American jokes?" she de- 
spaired. 

''Frduleifij I am serious. When God 
made me, he forgot to put in the personal 
ambition." 

"But, sir, if you have written books " 

"True, I did make a grab or two at lit- 
erary fame, but when it failed, I didn't seem 
to feel very bad; and now that it has come 
in the questionable shape of a best seller, I 
don't seem to feel very glad." 

He had told it, after all — as it were, in 
spite of himself ! The laurels were now laid 
on the grave, and it remained only to weep 
inwardly for the Etelka that had been. 

The Etelka in front of him looked as if 
she did not especially enjoy the decoration 
or even the funeral! And what in all the 
world was a best seller? Suddenly it dawned 
on Etelka, and her countenance turned 
solemn and far-oflF. 

"You have written a book and are 
famous!" she exclaimed. 

"Why, that's what my old friend Tommy 
Fellows calls it, and he ought to know, as 
he is the publisher." 
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Etelka agreed with Tommy. It had 
haunted her dreams that Fame would yet 
revenge Alfred on the Frduldn Millicent 
and Etelka and the whole scornful world; 
and here he sat already with his revenge, in 
utter indifference to Etelka and the Frdur 
lein Millicent and Fame itself! His face 
was shadowed, like a portrait of Rembrandt, 
and quiescent, like one of Michael Angelo's 
spirits, sitting motiveless and aloof from life. 

"Sol You are famous!" mused Etelka, 
with dreaming eyes on her pla3miate of the 
Rhine road and the little garden. "They 
speak your name in all America, and yet 
you are not glad !" 

"Oh, it tickled my vanity a little, and of 
course it is pleasant to get a few smiles out 
of the world before one dies." 

Etelka looked incredulous at this com- 
plaint from one who mtist have received 
more than his share of smiles from at least 
one-half the world — the half that Etelka be- 
longed to. It could not be that here before 
her was that most curious freak of nature, 
an abnormal deficiency in personal conceit, 
made good for the moment by a passion for 
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that little poor girl, Etelka, and always by 
a passion for the miserable, thankless world ; 
yet never rising to the point where it ex- 
pected anything for itself but the mal- 
treatment it had received from Fate and 
Woman. It was shocking to Etelka, such 
hopeless asceticism of a man who planted 
and weeded a paradise for persons indefi- 
nitely described as "the world," and rejected 
with contempt the bare suggestion that he 
himself could expect any fruit of it but the 
Scotch thistles which the world accorded to 
its gardeners. Could such a man be on the 
eartih? No, he could not bel 

'A few smiles!" said incredulous Etelka. 
'Yes, that is about all you can expect 
from a best seller, except a few dollars, and 
the smiles are chiefly for the dollars. But 
as Goethe wrote to Schiller, it is our bad 
work that keeps us alive." 

"Sir, you are so pitiless — ^to a poor book 
which has been your friend 1" 

"Not at all. I pity the poor book and the 
poor public; but the poor things will be bun- 
combed, as Bamum said.' 
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"But it cannot be so bad if you have writ- 
ten it." 

Alfred considered the compliment, which 
to his ear was more than half satire. "Well, 
there it is," said he, nodding to the package 
on the table. "With the compliments of the 
author. You can see for yourself, after I 
am gone. But remember, please, I wrote it 
in a weak moment, and hence its popu- 
larity." 

"A weak moment 1 It is doubtless a love 
story?" 

"Precisely 1" said Alfred, with satire for 
satire. "It is a simple, sentimental tale for 
romantic young ladies — a sort of Old Oaken 
Bucket, with two sweet young things taking 
drinks out of the same side and lifting their 
heads to sing, 'How dear to my heart are the 
scenes of my childhood.' " 

Etelka heard this blasphemy against 
young love in self-respecting silence. "Sir, 
you are not the first author to undervalue 
his own work," was her quiet rejoinder. "It 
is possible that for once the public is wiser 

than you." 
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"Yes, or it is possible they are about as 
wise as I was when I wrote it." 

"But, Sir Alfred, if the little poor book 
does not please you, why have you written 
it?*' 

"I wrote it to get rid of it, as usual. Or, 
rather, I wrote this one to get rid of this 
everlasting December and make myself a 
little bit of May. It was over in a month, 
and then it was December again." 

"But after May comes June, nicht wahrf* 

"Yes, it was June for the people in the 
book, but outside it was December as usual." 

It seemed December indeed to Etelka, 
December after Mayl December with the 
night shutting down, as she remembered it 
so many a weary year now, with the cold 
winds of public opinion cutting her to the 
heart, and with none to return to at home, 
where there was no home, except for little 
poor Minna. 

"But, sir, if your June is come, and you 
care for it no longer?" 

"This little success, Frdulein? Precisely. 
It is not what I wanted." 

Etelka caught her breath, like a singer 
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with a note ahead, and inquired like a baron- 
ess, "And what was that, Sir Alfred?'* 

Alfred hesitated and found himself un- 
able to divulge his life dreams to a stranger 
who had already made a mock of the holiest. 
"Oh, well," he evaded, "there are plenty of 
things waiting on the other side of the water ; 
though on many accounts I shall be sorry 
to be going to-morrow." 

Etelka endured the torture like an Indian 
and replied with civil regret, "You return 
to-morrow, then? But why so soon?" 

"There's a cry from Macedonia, New 
York, to come and help clean house." 

Silence. An old clock on the stairs ticked 
somewhere and said, "Forever, never, never, 
forever." The Baroness eyed the Sir Alfred 
with courteous regret, and thought of the 
letter that was to have explained all, but it 
was too late for that now, when anything 
might have happened at Sturmherr or on 
the way to it so long ago! Or was it only 
yesterday ? After all, it was as well she had 
not abased herself in vain. No, thank God, 
she had been preserved from that! 

"Yes, it is necessary to clean house," she 
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agreed. "Or is it more American humor? 
You go for what. Sir Alfred?" 

"Why, in plain prose, I am going to take 
a job on a muck-raker." 

Etelka had a vision of the Sir Alfred in 
overalls ! "But I think that is not suitable," 
she objected. "No, others are more suited 
to rake in the mud. And now you smile I 
But why?" 

"Muck-raker is the American expression 
for a magazine or newspaper with reform- 
ing tendencies," he explained. "It was a 
magazine I referred to." 

"And this was the motive for which you 
cared?" 

Well, no," was the reluctant admission. 
You see, I have always been a good deal of 
a wanderer, and — it sounds rather hum- 
drum, of course, but the personal motive 
that appealed to me was a home of my own." 

Etelka sat in dazed wonder. "Achj it is 
ridiculous!" she smiled. "To wish for heaven 
and to call it humdrum!" 

A pretty speech, it soimded to Alfred, 
with a pretty little tang to it. Yes, the 
Baroness was bright and every way accom- 
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plished. Far beyond little Etelka, of 
course. A trifle too accomplished, perhaps? 
Alfred woke up from a reverie to make an 
ordinary request, in view of the grand piano, 
which, according to his American good 
breeding, could not be left in silence in the 
same room with the young lady of the house. 

''Frdulein, before I go I would like to 
hear you sing. Of course I've heard you 
now and then, on the way by ; but if there is 
no objection " 

"Certainly not!'* And Etelka rose to 
comply with this request for music at the 
funeral of a dream. She had seen farewell 
in his face, and farewell it should be, the 
"Farewell" of poor Schubert, who had writ- 
ten the death song of love. That, at least, 
the Sir Alfred could not forget — no, not for- 
ever and ever, though Etelka hoped there 
would be no forever, but only dust. 

"Yes," said Alfred, as the death song 
poured itself along without a falter, "it is 
the beautiful voice of a lady. Not of a 
simple girl, but of a trained, accomplished 
woman with every refinement of torture at 
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her finger's end ; and she used it all without 
mercy, as she is using it now." 

"I thank you," he said heavily, when the 
song had died. Reproaches rose on his lips, 
but he silenced them in favor of a kind word 
or two at this last moment. 

"What a beautiful voice ! You must have 
had a great deal of training?" 

Etelka did not answer, but gazed at him 
in a kind of trance. 

"You will sing something more, I hope?" 

"No, please, if I may be excused." 

"Certainly 1 Only I am sorry, or rather 
I am glad, to have heard such a beautiful 
voice only once." 

The Baroness looked constrained at the 
compliments. Perhaps she had heard them 
before? Or perhaps the situation had be- 
come painful? To Alfred it was unbear- 
able, and he rose to end it. 

"Ah, you must go?" said Etelka, still with 
courteous regret. 

"Yes, I must say good-by." 

Etelka stood silent. It seemed as if she 
had exhausted all her simple wiles — oh, 
long, long ago. How few they were, and 
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how powerless against a cold, disillusioned 
heart!" 

"Good-by," said Etelka, with perfect 
simplicity. "And if there is an3rthing to 
pardon, I trust you have pardoned it?" 

"There is nothing whatever," he pro- 
tested. 

"And your ring and your letters?" said 
Etelka gropingly. 

Alfred seemed to recall them with an 
effort, out of a dim and mythical past. 
"They are hardly worth mentioning," said 
he. "I would rather not see them again.'* 

"No, that would not be right — ^to keep 
your ring!" exclaimed Etelka, removing it 
from her finger, where it had remained un- 
noticed by both! "But you will do no harm 
to it ?" she added, holding it out to him. 

"Harm to it? But please keep it," he 
urged. "I dare say it would please little 
Minna." 

"Minna?" exclaimed Etelka, with a sud- 
den blaze of anger in her eyes. "No, I do 
not wish her to have such a ring, and there- 
fore I must return it." 

Alfred hesitated and blushed as he re- 
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ceived back his pitiful, rejected bribe. No 
wonder it had been no great temptation to 
the Baroness Etelka, who had made such a 
pretty to-do over it, like a cottage girl over 
her first bauble! 

"Good-by," said Alfred, and with the 
words which had lost their meaning, he bent 
and kissed the hand of the Baroness for 
Etelka's sake; but the hand did not wince, 
for the lips were cold. 

She did not accompany him to the door, 
but stood with a fascinated stare, watching 
him go! On the threshold he turned and 
looked back at her where she stood like a 
pale statue of well-bred regret. Then he 
crossed the threshold, and Etelka was a 
thing of the past. 

He had yet to run the gauntlet of the 
Frau von Stein in the outer hall. The old 
lady surveyed him keenly, and read in his 
eye the victory of pride. 

"Young man, you are a foolT* said the 
Frau von Stein bluntly. 

"It is a lesson which Germany is teaching 
to the world," said Alfred, with a grateful 
bow. 
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"So! You are determined to be fools, 
you and she ? Good ! I shall keep my breath 
for those who are not verriickt. Young 
man, you are no democrat! — ^neither you 
nor she! — ^but two crazy aristocrats, full of 
pride and wickedness! Minna, come here 
and say good-by to this crazy AmMkanerr 

Shyly Minna approached and put out her 
left hand; her lowered eyelashes lifted and 
unveiled a hurt surprise. It was like 
Etelka's childhood, pleading for the sophis- 
ticated Baroness. 

"Good-by, thou little dear one," said 
Alfred, in what he knew of Minna's dialect, 
eked out with a parting smile. 

Minna clung to Alfred's hand and glanced 
up sadly at the Sir Alfred, who was going 
away 1— far away, perhaps, to the mad coun- 
try where all were democrats? Yet even 
now he did not kiss Minna, but only offered 
his hand, as if she were the Lady Hedwig. 
It was strange to be treated like the Lady 
Hedwig when she would far rather be kissed 
by the Sir Alfred. 

"Thou wilt go away to thy coimtry, Sir 
Alfred?" said incredulous Minna. 
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Yes, little one." 

'And never return?" 

1 am afraid not, du Hebe kleine." 

Minna's eyes dilated with a horror for 
which she had no words. Her bosom began 
to heave and her tongue to stammer its de- 
spairing protest : 

"Ah, why wilt thou leave Etelka, thy 
wife?" she pleaded, struggling for words he 
could understand. Hast thou not told her in 
this fairy tale of thy love for her? And now 
thou wilt leave her in tears, who is the best 
and dearest and kindest of all; and there is 
none like her until we get to heaven! Ah, 
why wilt thou leave her and break her 
heart?" 

The words struggled on, with Alfred 
looking down on the little upturned, plead- 
ing face, working with emotion and white 
with despair, while the Frau von Stein stood 
by like an iron Germania, scorning speech 
in a world of fools. Abruptly Alfred 
dropped Minna's hand and turned back into 
the salon. 

In the far end of the great room he found 
the Baroness face downward on the sofa, 
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with her head on her arm and perfectly still, 
like one who had shed the dregs of her tears. 

Alfred went straight to Etelka, and 
kneeling down beside her, slipped one arm 
under the golden head and began talking to 
her in the (rerman she had begged him not 
to use. 

"Etelka, is it thou?" 

"Yes, it is Etelka." 

"The Rhine-maid?" 

"Yes, whom thou hast forgotten." 
The Gretchen girl?" 
'Oh, if thou wouldst believe it I I was but 
myself as I am when none are near but those 
I love." 

"And dost thou love me who have been so 
cruel to thee?" 

"Yes, thou art cruel I Thou hast come 
back for pity!" 

"For thy pity, Etelka. You don't really 
mean that you will marry me, and go with 
me — across the great, dark sea?" 

"Yes, I will go. Sir Alfred. I will go with 
thee to the muck-raker." 

Then Alfred lifted Etelka up bodily, as 

one lifts a child one is about to CQPSQle^ and 
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gathered her to her long home in his arms. 
Her head fell on his shoulder, and the dark 
hair mingled with the gold. 

"It bums! Like fire! But I care not," 
said Etelka to the rain that fell. 

At this painful summit of heaven, Minna 
appeared at the open door and stepped 
quietly back. No, one must not disturb 
them if they were now behaving in a reason- 
able manner. She heard Etelka crying, not 
bitterly now> but like Minna herself when 
her heart was broken and Telka was mend- 
ing it up well again. No, one must not in- 
terrupt till they were no longer crazy, 
although one compelled American ladies to 
wait. 

So Minna waited and — ^not listened; she 
could not understand a word they said in 
such mad English; but she could hear and 
divine their broken voices, each imploring 
the other's forgiveness and promising not 
to be mad any more. 

It was a great relief to Minna, after all 
her anxieties over two such mad people, and 
after going nearly crazy herself in their be- 
half. Then, when quiet fell, Minna waited 
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like the moment after prayer, and having 
knocked to warn them, entered with her 
message; and there stood Etelka and the 
Sir Alfred, looking oh, so solemn, but Gott 
set Dank, in their right minds I — though 
Telka still held fast to his arm to keep him 
from getting away. And she wore again 
that beautiful ring; and ach, how beautiful 
they looked together! 

"'Telka, there are American ladies waiting 
for thee in the tower room — ^the Fran Win- 
lock and the Fraulein Millicent; and here 
are such cards," said Minna with a face of 
shame. 

"But, Sir Alfredl What can one do?" 
pleaded Etelka. "I cannot flirt thee in her 
face? No, that would be too wicked." And 
she looked anxiously to him, her conscience, 
who returned the usual lame and halting re- 
ply- 

"Why, Etelka, I don't think it would em- 
barrass them a bit — that is, if it wouldn't 
embarrass you?" 

"Alfred! exclaimed Etelka, in despair 
of him ; and regardless of Minna, who looked 
the other way, she laid her head against his 
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breast and thought guiltily of the other head 
that might have rested there. But clearly, 
there was no help from this dear blindness, 
and she must not be cruel or unregardful 
again, in his eyes or in her own, but do the 
kindest possible thing for all. How would 
she, Etelka, feel if suddenly confronted with 
her deadliest fear realized before her eyes. 
Etelka knew her course and took it, with a 
pang for the perfect truth: 

"Yes, it would be too wicked. And see 
what thou hast done to my hair I Thou seest. 
Sir Alfred, it is necessary to tell a lie. I am 
not at home — with thee I*' 

The blushing Minna, who was entrusted 
with the mendacity, did her best with the 
English at her command, and succeeded as 
follows. 

^'She is not to be seen. She is engaged 
to the Sir Alfred." 

The situation was obvious. The words 
and looks of Minna both told an unvarnished 
tale. Even in (rermany a girl just engaged 
is not to be seen. Mrs. Winlock and Milli- 
cent exchanged speechless glances and de- 
parted in a dream. 
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"Minna," said Etelka a moment later, "I 
have heard thy absurd message, and thou art 
wiser than I, for thou hast again told the 
truth. For thy reward thou shalt have the 
desire of thy heart. Thou art permitted to 
kiss the Sir Alfred, my promised husband — 
but only oncer 

The permission, though given in Etelka's 
best English, was perfectly understood by 
Minna, who approached with drooping head 
and reverently kissed the Sir Alfred. 

Etelka burst into tears and sobbed. "Oh, 
God, what for a wicked girl am I, to take 
thee from thy first love! For look how I 
suflFer if thou dost but kiss a child!" 



THE END 
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